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A BACKLOG FOR THE FUTURE 


Iw the first quarter of 1926, General 
Motors’ overseas business included 
31,936 cars and trucks sold to for- 
eign dealers—approximately 12% 
of its total sales for that period. 

This figure was more than twice 
the number sold during the same 
period of 1925—and 46% more 
than the total export sales for the 
entire year of 1922. 

Of the 29 major manufacturing 
operations of General Motors, 8 


are located in strategic foreign cen- 





ters—and so conducted as not only 
to effect a more economical dis- 
tribution of General Motors prod- 


ucts but also to become part and 
parcel of the business structure of 
the countries which they serve. 

Thus General Motors is not 
entirely dependent upon domestic 
business for stability and growth. 
Its market is the world and by its 
policy and methods of overseas ex- 
pansion General Motors 1s building 


a substantial backlog for the future. 





PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 


BUICK + CADILLAC 


OLDSMOBILE «+ OAKLAND 


‘ GMC TRUCKS 


FRIGIDATRE — The Electric Refrigerator 
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| NOW- 


Ihe New 


ENCYCLOPA-DIA 
BRITANNICA 
THIRTEENTH EDITION y | 9 ws 6 


in the Popular NEW-FORM 
Complete in sixteen double volumes 


id te 


A Few of 
the Contributors 


Among more than 2,500 world 
authorities, who have contrib- 
uted the 45,000 separate ar- 
ticles, are the following: 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 
HENRY FORD 
BERNARD SHAW 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
ALONZO A. STAGG 
President NICHOLAS 
MURRAY BUTLER 
SENATOR MARCONI 
SIGMUND FREUD 
HARRY HOUDINI 
SUZANNE LENGLEN 
H. L. MENCKEN 
* OWEN D. YOUNG 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
ELIHU ROOT 
Dr. S. McC, LINDSAY 
Gen. L. C. ANDREWS 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Dr. ADOLF LORENZ 





RE YOU among those 
thousands who have 
always promised them- 

selves that some day they would 
own a set of the ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA? 

Then this advertisement is 
intended for you. It will prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that your long-looked-for op- 
portunity has come. 


What It Is 

The new 13TH EDITION of 
this incomparable Encyclopae- 
dia, just off the press, is the most 
complete and authentic reference 
work ever published. In the 
33,000 pages contained within 
its 32 volumes, are 45,000 sep- 
arate articles (50,000,000 words) 
contributed by more than 2,500 
authorities, including the fore 
most living celebrities from every 
civilized country under the sun, 

What It Does 

This new Britannica sets an 
entirely new standard of interest 
and timeliness, never before ap- 
proached or even attempted. It 
carries you right up to the very 
forefront of today’s progress. It 
records the sweeping changes of 
the last 16 years—those trans- 
forming years whereafter nothing 
in the world can ever be the 
same again. 

To the man or woman intent 
upon getting everything possible 
out of life, this great work is an 
endless source of stimulation and 
interest. It gives you many new 
facts, not hitherto revealed or 
even rumored—a wealth of infor- 
mation, ideas and suggestions. 

Only in these pages can you 
find the full, authentic record of 
every important development— 
commercial, industrial, scientific, 
financial, professional and social. 


You Can Afford It 
In order to place this universal 


guide and counsellor within easy 
reach of every home, it has been 


you can 


Save 


published in two forms—the fa- 
mous Cambridge issue, (32 vols.) 
printed on beautiful India paper, 
andthepopular NEW FORM (16 
double vols.) printed on the stur- 
dy Britannica Opacity paper, and 
selling at nearly half the price. 
How You Save 40% 

In many respects, this NEW 
FORM is the most attractive, 
compact and convenient form in 
which this great work has ever 
been published. The contents are 
identical with the contents of the 
higher priced Cambridge issue. 
The type is large and easy to 
read. The paper is thin, yet 
opaque, tough and durable. Each 
page measures 85 x 10% inches. 
Each double volume is about 2% 
inches thick—a most convenient 
size for easy handling. 

The amazingly low price of 
the Britannica in the New Form 
is made possible because: 

(1) Itis printed from the same 
plates used for the famous Cam- 
bridge issue. This makes it pos- 
sible to save thousands of dollars, 
because we do not have to reset 
33,000 pages of type. 

(2) By having the paper made 
to order in immense quantities, 
and binding the 32 volumes as 16 
(2 vols. in 1 cover), additional 
substantial savings are effected 
in the cost of production. 

Very Easy Terms 

Now YOU can realize your 
lifelong ambition to own the 
Britannica—AND you can have 


SU ss ick sadequaws eoece 


tied se xeacatesestaass 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation on my part, your free 
80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 Encyclopaedia Britannica (Thir- 
teenth Edition). Also particulars of your easy terms of payment. 
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it in 16 large, richly-bound vol- 
umes, at a trifle more than half 
the price of the famous Cam- 
bridge issue. 

But that isn’t all. 

You can buy it on Easy Terms 
of payment that will meet the 
limitations of the most modest 
family budget. 

For an initial payment of only 
$5—the balance spread over 
8 or 15 months—you can put 
the leaders of world thought to 
work for your advancement now 
—AT ONCE. 


Avoid Delay 
Get all the facts, and prove to 
yourself that this is an opportun- 
ity you can’t afford to miss. We 
have prepared a fascinating 80- 
page Booklet which we’ll gladly 
send you FREE. Write for it 


NOw. 

This 80-Page 

BOOKLET is FREE 
It describes the new Britannica; 
reproduces several specimen 
pages (many in color); 
and tells all about 
our Easy Terms of 
Payment.Fillinthis 
Coupon. Drop it 
in the mail box 
before the last f 
collection to- 
night. You'll 
receive the 
Booklet by 
RETURN 
MAIL. 
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NEW MACHINE 


Scrapes and 
Refinishes 
FLOORS 


With it you, yourself, can put 
your floors in perfect condition 
and keep them so—costs but a 
fraction of one refinishing job. 


UNDERNEATH the old, unsightly varnish 
you may have beautiful floors. The Ponsell 
Floor Machine removes the present surface. 
It scrapes off the ground-in dirt, the dingy 
varnish or shellac. It brings back the hidden 
loveliness of the wood itself. Your floor looks 


“‘new-laid.” 


The machine sandpapers the floor, takes 
every bit of roughness from it, leaves it with 
a silky smoothness. Skilled carpenters, work- 
ing many hours, could not improve upon its 


surface. 


EXT, the machine rubs wax into the floor. 
N Here again it puts hand-work toshame. It 
rubs rapidly, with great power behind each 
turn of the brush. Under this friction the wax 
warms, spreads evenly. You use but half the 
quantity hand-work requires. 


Then, with the same speed and vigor the 
machine polishes. Quickly it brings the floor 
to a fine, lustrous, non-slippery finish. You 
never dreamed your floors could glisten so, 
never imagined that old wood could look so 
new, could gleam so brightly. 


Refinish Floors YOURSELF 


It costs money to have someone refinish 
floors for you by ordinary methods. Several 
hundred dollars, anyway. Yet, for a fraction 
of this cost you can do the work yourse/f and, 
when it is done, own a machine that will keep 
your floors permanently polished—that will 
go on saving labor as long as you live, 


For the refinishing only needs to be done 
ONCE! A few minutes waxing and polishing 
once in a while, an operation absurdly easy, 
keeps your floors a/ways looking as though they 
had been refinished the day before. 


No special skill is necessary—no unusual 
strength. A child can operate the machine. 
And think what it means to avoid hav- 
ing workmen in the house—to avoid the 
mess—the danger of damage to your furnish- 
ings. Think what it means to be able to proceed 
leisurely, room by room, instead of having the 
whole house upset while you wait uncertainly 
for workmen to finish up. 


Good for ALL Floors 


Not only wood floors, but linoleum floors are 
ut in perfect shape by the Ponsell machine. 
t will scrub them without the least splashing 

to spotless cleanliness, then polish them until 
your face is mirrored. It gives linoleum a luster 
surpassing anything you have ever known be- 
fore—a surface so immaculately smooth that 


dust and dirt have a hard time sticking to it. . 


Tile, marble, mosaic, or rabber—cork, terrazo 
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ONE machine—yet it 
scrapes, sandpapers, Waxes, 
polishes and scrubs. 


or cement—no matter what the floor, this little 
machine wins enthusiastic praise for its results. 


In thousands of homes, in all parts of the 
country, this machine has been quickly wel- 
comed.“‘Greatestlabor-savingdevicewehave,” 
says one woman. “Old neglected floors now in 
good condition,” writes another. And still an- 
other declares “I have lost my dread of waxing 
days. 


Branches in 24 Cities 


We have established branches in many cities 
for the convenience of our customers. We are 
ready and anxious to give you a FREE demon- 
stration in your own home, or, if you are too far 
from our nearest branch, a ten-day FREE trial. 
But first, write to us for a description of what 
the machine does and how it does it. It is a most 
interesting story—a story that every home- 
owner should read. Writing for this booklet is 
the first step toward a vast improvement in 

your floors, towardgreatercharm foryourentire 
ome, 


There is now no need to be satisfied with 
dingy, unsightly floors—within a day you can 
transform them. There is now no need for the 
bgack-breaking labor of bending and stooping, 
the wear and tear on your hands of water, soap, 
cleaning fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet rags 
—no need for wearing yourself out in rubbing, 
polishing, mopping and drying floors. 


Mail us the coupon now while it is so handy 
and let us show you the way to avoid this labor 
and gain floors that your friends will envy and 
admire. 
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{| PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
Dept. 610, 220-230 West 19th St., NewYork City 


Please mail me complete information and prices 
regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does 
not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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LETTERS 








Cheap 


Sirs: 

I note that you have published the in- 
terview that Senator Caraway gave on his 
return from Europe. But did you miss 
the story of his crawfished admission that 
he was conversing through his chapeau? 

The Paris Post of the Legion called him 
for saying that American graves were 
being dishonored, “reviled’’ was the word 
he used—‘‘he had no information himself— 
he hadn't seen a single grave,” but he 
did shoot his mouth off for the front pages. 
A fine fellow, this Caraway, who for a 
little of the front page would pour salt 
on a wound already open. 

The French as a nation are immeasur- 
ably respectful to death. Even the Ger- 
man graves are cared for and tended and 
the irresponsible utterance by an_ ignorant 
Senator unfortunately gets one-tenth the 
notice in its retraction that it did in its 
accusation—a fact upon which Caraway 
would be cheap enough to count. 


THOMAS C. C. RYAN 


Pedlar & Ryan, Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 


Honorary 


Sirs: 

TIME (Oct. 4, page 12, column 1) makes 
the following statement, “After Cadet 
Summerall won his Phi Beta Kappa Key 
at West Point, et cetera.” 

Neither Cadet Summerall nor any other 
person has ever received his Phi Beta 
Kappa Key from West Point for the very 
excellent reason that no Ohapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa has ever existed at West 
Point. 

Charles Pelot Summerall was elected to 
honorary membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa by Hobart College in 1921. 


W. S. RODMAN 
Secretary of the Beta of Virginia 
of the Phi Beta Kappa 
University, Va. 


Artistic Home 


Sirs: 

During a visit which I made this morning 
to General Emilio Aguinaldo in his artistic 
home in Kawit, Province of Cavite, Philip- 
pines, one of the first things that came to 
my notice was a late copy of Time on the 
desk in his library. 

General Aguinaldo is a warm supporter 
of Governor General Leonard Wood and 
his able administration, and because of 
this wise course Aguinaldo will not only 
enhance the respect in which he is held 
by the American people but he will very 
effectually offset the attacks made upon 
the Governor General by self-seeking polit- 


icos. 
SuMNerR E. W. KITTELLE 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy 
Commandant 
16th Naval District, Philippine Islands 
Cavite, P. I. 


Nation’s Newspaper 


Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 27, you printed a footnote 
in which you described LA PRENSA of 
Buenos Aires, “the paper of the working 
classes.” : 

While LA PRENSA has been so described 
by others before you, the phrase is far 
from giving an accurate summing up of 
this great newspaper. LA PRENSA, a8 & 
matter of fact, is not “the paper of the 
working classes,” but is the paper of the 
Argentine nation. Strictly independent and 
always quick to defend any class that 
might be subjected to injustice, LA PREN- 
SA has been charaeterized by the high 
sense of responsibility of its editors. LA 
PRENSA is as a matter of fact too schol 


(Continued on p. 4) 
ecinisstuias eacsieaiii canis tieiuiatasiesiaeee 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at _The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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desire, and desire 

often turns to bate. 
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Fascinating Volumes by 
NORE in Paris, belonging to a Sianiatt, Don Hijos, Marquis de San Real, was 2 
HO! DE | perfume-laden boudoir luxuriously furnished in 


B ALZ AC white, rose, and gold; with roses everywhere. It 


THE COLOSSUS OF LITERATURE was a retreat from which no sound could escape; 
one where even shrieks 
Cousin Bet TE 720 Volumes would be of no more 


Prerre Grassou 


The Girl With the Golden Eyes avail than in the 


Cousin Pons “ 

History OF THE THIRTEEN middle of the Sahara. 
Ferragus, Chief of the Devoranu 
La Duchesse de Langeat 


Ctsar Birorreau Here the story of 
Tne Civin Service The Girl with the Golden 


Gaudisart 


OProe of Boteme Eyes, a story of passion, 
SPLENDORS AND MiIsERIES jealousy, perfidy, and 


Tove Volumes 
Tue House of Nucincen vengeance never 
The Secrets of La Princesse de 


Catgee equalled in all liter- 


Sarrasine 


Fu Ca ature, reaches its cli- 
Man 0 usIness bd 

The Involuntary Comedians max. It is a strange 
Tue Petry BourGeots story of one of the 


Two Volumes 
many mysterious un- 


4700 Entrancing Pages by ° A 
The Master Novehst of |Oercurrents of life in 


All Time Paris, but it is only one 
Your set 1s far and away the bet $OL OVer a score of infi- 


translauon there xs of Balzac 


Georce W VaNnDERBILT nite variety told in the 


(Mr Vanderbitt bought four sets of this edition) 





famous 


Scenes De La _ Vie Parisienne 


The only v hick t Il th 
a orignal which contains Tey that L For the First Time Completely Translated into English Son Nua English wenn - my 
In SCENES OF PARISIAN Like Mceinianiaen us toa world pulsating _teries of human nature. He painte — and women as he found them and 


with life, in which the conflict for wealth and power, the quest for love and the with a strength and fearlessness unequalled by any other author. He has been 
pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the defeats of life, and every aspect of called the anatomist of passion and the vivisector of the human heart; he dared 
joy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. The great genius shows us a true to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too terrible for literature to, 
picture of the life of Paris, hiding nothing, setting forth all with realistic fidelity touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society. 


totruth, No other writer has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mys- 


If, sitting in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Paris better than any who ever: 
lived, and listen to his enchanting tales of the life there, you would, of course, do so. Many others have. 

— do not think that this is a pleasure that only the rich may enjoy. He is at your command now, for you may have his wonderful tales, printed from the: 
same plates as the original edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out of touch 


ap the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first time are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever read. 
lo you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? 


Stands alone. The Tribune, N.Y. One of the kings of thonshe, Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and Text is perfect and its illustrations 


The suprem reli "he © ‘-_ a he N. Y. Herald. fearlessness. Atlantic Monthly. represent the best in modern French 

Preme novelist. The Sun, N. ¥ rhe pane, name in this century’s Balzac was more than moral. He was art. Will take its place as the standard 
The ase a 7 literature. Encyclopaedia Britannica. religious. The Methodist Review. edition of the great French novelist. 
ved t powerful novelis . se ever The greatest novelist in the world. A monumental undertaking admirably Evening Transcript, Boston, 
ved, The N. . Times International Encyclopaedia. executed. Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


See These Enchanting Tales by the Man who Knew Paris 


These volumes, 84% x 5% x 1% inches, 4700 pages, exquisitely illustrated, are artistically bound, full gilt stamping. 


Pay for them at the rate of a few cents a day. 
THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 

Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
Ritrennouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send me for inspection, charges 
prepaid, the 11-volume set of SCENES OF 
PARISIAN LIFE by Honore de Balzac, 
bound in black cloth. I will return the setin 
5 days or send you $1 as a first payment and 
$2 a month for 9 months. Canada add one 
$2? payment. Foreign $21 cash cvith order. 

tT. 10-18-26 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 2) 


arly to be “the paper of the working 
classes,” and attentive reading of any num- 
ber, with its four or five pages of cabled 
news, its careful editorial expressions, its 
articles written by many of the world’s 
leading literati, scientists and statesmen, 
would show that it cannot be the news- 
paper of a class, but can only be the 
newspaper of an entire nation. 


J. B. POWERS 
Exclusive North American Representa- 
tive of LA PRENSA of Buenos Aires, 
Argen. 
New York, N. Y. 


Any Old Thing 
Sirs: 

. ... We subscribers razz each other but 
it does little or no good. You are the ones 
to be reproved: you should look over the 
letters and not publish just any old thing 


that comes in. I read two about can- 
nibalism while I was waiting for dinner 





upon your energy. 


Whatever your mode of living, how- 
ever hard you work or play— 





The Helpful Habit 
of Happiness 


largely depends upon health; a matter 
of adjusting your diet to the demands 


Can Help You To Health 


—will furnish muscles, blood and brain with the 
nourishment and constant retoning they require. 
There’s BRAN in Shredded Wheat together with the 
VITAMINS, SALTS, PROTEINS, and CARBOHYDRATES 


that combine to make whole wheat Nature’s 


The Shredded Wheat Company : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


at the construction camp. A cat had an 
argument with a skunk under the cook- 
house, the men compared notes on various 
odors they had experienced, and, to cap 
the climax, there was roast pork on the 
table. Needless to say I did not partake. 
Please be more careful about what you 
print in the future. 

I save my old copies of Time for samples, 
but I shall burn this one (Sept. 27) 

R. G. LEONARD 
Palos Verdes Estate, Calif. 
° ° ° 


Catgut 
Sirs: 

Your mention of meat packers selling 
catgut [Time, Oct. 11,] horrifies me. I 
know that U. S. meat packers utilize every 
bit of the animals they slaughter and now 
T am certain that the skinned little car- 
easses I see hanging from hooks in Los 
Angeles meat markets are the bodies of cats, 
not of rabbits as the butchers claim. I 
feel like never eating meat again. 

SABINA (Mrs. H. J.) THOMAS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Let Subscriber Thomas continue 
















greatest food tonic. Two 
biscuits of Shredded 
Wheat every day—a 
helpful hint—a health- 
ful habit. 












‘““CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS— 
BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS’ 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


Name ere ee eres eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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carnivorous. Catgut, a word de- 
rived from kit, that is fiddle, is 
never made from the intestines of 
cats. Catgut, for surgical sutures, 
tennis rackets or stringed musieal 
instruments, is made almost exclu- 
sively from the intestines of sheep, 
occasionally from those of horses, 
mules or asses.—ED. 


Yap 


Sirs: 

Seems like about evry so ofen sum 
Yap gets his back up at you and decides 
you kicked him in the shins too hard. 

Now this guy M. R. McAdoo [Time, 
Sept. 27] has got himself all hot at noth- 
ing and wangs away at your beezer and 
says he will have the law on you. 

He tells you he don’t exercise no good 
taste. I'll say he ain’t nothing but bad 
taste. He is plum out of order and from 
the time he took his pen in hand he 
was drippin wet. 

I sure would like a job for you socking 
some of the yaps that every now in then 
take it upon themselves to tell you what a 
terrible bust you and your paper is. Maybe 
your paper is bust, what difference does 
that make your getting by arnt you. 


ERNEST CAVE 
Box 43i 
Watertown, S. D. 
Royalty 
Sirs: 


In your interesting magazine TIME you 
make a mistake to treat as a “fable” the 
story of Princess Astrid of Sweden’s good 
cooking. It is a well known fact that 
the handsome Astrid cooks well and often, 
it is interesting because it illustrates how 
what appeals to one race has no sense in 
the eyes of another race. The Swedish 
princesses are all educated very thor- 
oughly, they are far and away superior 
as housewives to princesses of other races 
because the Swedish national sentiment in- 
sists that its high born girls (royalties 
and aristocrats) should go through the 
mill like ordinary girls. Astrid and her 
sisters learnt cooking at the Cooking In- 
stitute in Stockholm along with other girls, 
and often cook special dishes for their 
parents in the kitchen of their pretty home 
in Djmfleder, a suburb of Stockholm. They 
are admired by all Swedes for this, but 
Spaniards (for instance) would never 
dream of boasting that Spanish princesses 
were good cooks. Princess Ingrid (16 
years old, the only daughter of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and _ granddaughter 
{through her late mother] of the English 
Duke of Connaught) goes to school in 
Stockholm with about 100 other girls, she 
walks through the streets every morning 
with her satchel to her school, the only 
thing special about it is that her governess 
always escorts her to and from school and 
back home to her father’s palace... . 

It is interesting to notice that Princess 
Astrid will be the first handsome Queen 
of the Belgians, all the others (especially 
the first Queen Louise, daughter of Louis 
Philippe of France) have been very plain 
women indeed. The present Queen Eliza- 
beth is attractive because of her intelligent 
expression, but her features are decidedly 


plain. . 
ANONYMOUS 
Boston, Mass. 
The Cream... 
Sirs: 


. . . And why, pray, does your Book 
Editor fail to include in ‘The Cream of 
this season’s literature’ such notable work 
as the poems by late lamented Amy Lowell, 
which he reviewed so cordially? Why omit 
The Story of Philosophy by amiable Will 
Durant, and Galsworthy’s Silver Spoon 
(surely, Galsworthy is not “second rate, 
inconsequential” !)? I have found your 
directory most helpful but the lacunae m 
it are absurd. ... 

(Mrs.) BESS WINTER 


St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Let Subscriber Winter read 


again the explanatory note (see 
p. 39) heading THe Cream: “Not 
all the good books are here ad- 
vertised . . .” THE CREAM is paid 
advertising as well as an editorial 
book directory. 
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ESSENTIAL TO COMFORT 


‘Cis ODERN conditions of motoring 
CS : : : 
Z as well as one’s natural desire for 


2 comfort and ease make the com- 
| f bination of light weight and real warmth 
. essential in any fine overcoat. Burberrys 
have studied this problem for generations 
until the Burberry overcoat of today is 
famous on six continents for exactly this 
quality of warmth without weight—and 
also for the exceptionally free-and-easy 
smartness of its design. It is designed and 
tailored in England for the use of the well 
dressed man of affairs everywhere. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
For the name of your local dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 
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ATWATER KENT 


The Thrill of Simplicity: 


—with ONE Dial 


HE old-fashioned camera took pictures. The old-fashioned 
watch kept time. But how much better in every way are the 
trim, quick-action camera and the compact watch of today! 

So Radio has come along the road of progress—only much more 
rapidly. Now you may enjoy Atwater Kent Radio with ONE Dial 
—the simplest and most efficient of all. 

A turn of the wrist—the broadcasting stations flash in and out— 
a roll call of all the programs within range—a tour of the air in the 
time it takes you to say “How Wonderful!” 

That’s one thrill—exploring at top speed—sampling the programs 
—turning from one to another instantly until you find the kind you 
like. You’re the pilot, and you touch at many ports, when you go 
voyaging with One Dial. 

And when you log a station you can always get it again—if it’s on 
the air within range—at the same setting of the single dial. That’s 
another thrill—the speed and certainty of getting what you want. 

And with all this the lasting thrill of true, natural tone—of feeling, 

° e ° ° ee ° ° 
as you listen in your home evening after evening: “This is even 
better than we thought it would be—this is Radio as we hoped it 
would be.” 

Proof is to be had at any Atwater Kent dealer’s store. 

Send for illustrated booklet telling complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MFG. CO., A. Atwater Kent, President, 4752 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In the home of 
CLARE BRIGGS 


THE CARTOONIST 
You will find the Model 3o ONE Dial Re- 
ceiving Set. Price, less tubes and batteries, 
but with battery cable attached, $85. Model 
H Radio Speaker, Price $21. 


Every Sunday Evening the Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour brings you the stars of opers 


and concert, In Radio's finest program. 


Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central 


Time, through: 


WEAF. New York WGN ... Chicago 
WJAR. Providence WFI . Philadelphia 
WEEL ... Boston WCAE ,. Pittsburgh 
WCAP Washingion WGR ... Buffalo 
WSAI . Cincinnatt WOC . Darenport 
WCCO Mopls.St, Paul KSD ... St. Louts 
WTAM 4, Clereland WWJ... Detrott 


[ee | 


Model 35, six-tube ONE Dial receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less tubes and batteries, 
but witb battery cable attached, $70.00 


Model 32,seven-tube ONE Dialreceiver, 
Less tubes and batteries but with battery 
cable attached, $140.00 


Model H 

Speaker, Prices slightly 
dark brown higher west 
crystalline of the Rockies 
finish,$21.00 andin Canada 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, rushed to the White House 
with alarm on his lips. Cotton 
had dropped 40 to 50 points (TIME, 
Oct. 4), following the publication 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 
estimate of a super-abundant crop. 
Forthwith, President Coolidge an- 
nounced that the Farm _ Labor 
Board would extend a $30,000,000 
credit to co-operative marketing 
associations which had _ been hit 
by the slump in cotton prices. The 
next day, the President appointed 
Secretaries Mellon, Hoover, Jardine 
and Eugene Meyer Jr., Managing 
Director of the War Finance Corp., 
as a commission to devise orderly 
methods of selling the large cotton 
stock on hand. 

@ The President had a_ slight 
cold. His voice was hoarse, so 
the Official Spokesman said little 
at his semi-weekly press confer- 
ences, 


Dedication 


Busy though he was, the Presi- 
dent prepared to go with Mrs. 
Coolidge to Mercersburg, Pa. It was 
there that his sons received their sec- 
ondary schooling, at famed Mercers- 
burg Academy. It was there that 
Mrs. Coolidge laid one of her many 
cornerstones, in June, 1924, for » 
memorial chapel. The chapel has long 
since been finished. Calvin Cool- 
idge Jr., Class of 1925, died of septic 
poisoning in Washington scarcely 
a month after his mother’s visit 
at school. The dedicatory serv- 
ices were to be held on Headmas- 
ter William M. Irvine’s 61st birth- 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge were 
to be guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
Irvine, adding nothing to the 
ceremonies but their presence and 
their private feelings. 

There was about the new chapel, 
however, that which made it ap- 
propriate for a President as well 
as a lost boy’s father to be present 
at its dedication. It was a memo- 
rial to the 1,700 Mercersburg gradu- 
ates who served in the War, 55 
of whom died. Designed by that 
most fashionable of academic archi- 
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tects, Ralph Adams Cram of Bos- 
ton, it bore in its belfry a carillon 
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of 43 bells, first in Pennsylvania, 
second largest in the U. S., pre- 
sented by President H. B. Swoope 
of the Mercersburg Alumni Asso- 
ciation, who had supplied British 
bell-makers an extraordinary col- 
lection of metal scraps to be melted 
into music—a widow’s mite of old 
Judea, ring money from 1,000 B. C. 
Switzerland, pieces of shell from 
Flanders, clinkers from Old Iron- 
sides, a bit from Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s Shamrock IV, from the 
Columbia which beat Sir Thomas, 
from Dewey’s Manila flagship 
Olympia, from Nelson’s Trafalgar 
flagship Victoria—even copper wire 
from the late Commander John 
Rodger’s seaplane, the PN-9, which 
flew to Hawaii, and a_ shaving, 
bored, after it cracked itself in 
1836 tolling for John Marshall, 
from the Liberty Bell. 

Doubtless Mrs. Coolidge would re- 
call the inscription on her corner- 
stone, and be pleased to find many 
more by the same author graven here 
and there within the edifice. The 
author was diminutive  twinkie- 
eyed the Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, retired patriarch of Prince- 
ton University and of U. S. letters, 
a close friend of Dr. Irvine. Never 
the nation’s laureate, Dr. van Dyke 
was yet to have a work of his 
attended, upon its first public hear- 
ing, by the first lady and gentle- 
man of the land. At the ded- 
icatory services there was to be 
sung a new hymn,* the first verse 
of which came to Dr. van Dyke 
one fine morning last spring while 
he was knee-deep in his favorite 
troutstream. Forgetting line, flies, 
fish and footing, Dr. van Dyke 
fetched out a scrap of paper and 
wrote: 


O Comrade of the Human Heart, 
O Son of Love Divine, 

To Thy dear name we set apart 
On this green hill, a shrine. 
Later he added: 


To all our learning lend Thy light, 
To all our work Thy Grace; 

Help us to honor Thee aright 
Until we see Thy Face. 


Oh Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
Who died to make us free, 

In youth and till our latest breath 
We'll trust and follow Thee. 
*This hymn is not included in the new 
volume of inspirational short stories pub- 
lished last fortnight by Dr. van Dyke, 

The Golden Key (Scribner, $2). 
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THE CABINET 


Porto Rico 


“Notable progress and develop- 
ment have characterized the past 
year [fending in June] of Porto 
Rico.” General health and _ sani- 
tation measures were made more 
effective; progress was made in 
education; the percentage of il- 
literacy was reduced. Total rev- 
enues for the year were $11,740,- 
384, five per cent more than 
Treasury estimates. All budgetary 
expenses were met; more than $1,- 
000,000 was paid on the floating 
debt; more than $400,000 remained 
in the treasury at the end of the 
year. External trade totaled $194,- 
000,000; 88% was with the U. S. 

Last week, in Washington, able 
Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis perused thoroughly the an- 
nual Porto Rican report of Gov- 
ernor Horace Mann Towner, smiled. 
It was brief, comprehensive, en- 
couraging. 

Every Secretary of War is said 
to cherish a longing to visit his 
distant dominions, such as Porto 
Rico. But Governor Towner said 
nothing of the romance of tropic 
nights; clung tenaciously to statis- 
tical accuracy. When the Governor 
was a Congressman from Iowa he 
could fill his collar, and his cheeks 
were full. Now, after three years 
in Porto Rico, he is thin. 


WOMEN 
Alert Ladies 


It was not surprising that Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, was a part 
of the labor news last week. She 
made a move to end the Passaic, 
N. J., textile workers’  strike;* 
despatched a letter to Col. Charles 
S. H. Johnson, Vice Presidene of the 
Botany Worsted Mills, conspicuous 
on the employers’ side of the dead- 
lock, urging him to recognize the 
union organization. 

Mrs. Pinchot is not the only 
wealthy woman who knows the dif- 
ference between a “scab” and a 
striker. Last week, readers of 
The Christian Century were sur- 
prised to find the name of a great 
lady as one who had written a 
letter to that religious journal. 
The letter: 

“Sir: I want to tell you how fine I 
think the ‘Passaic’ number of The 
Christian Century was. I had been 
following the strike with great 
interest and had read every word 
I could find, but I have found noth- 
ing that seemed so impartial and 





*Now in its 39th week. The original 
leader, Albert Weisbord, lean 26-year-old 
dynamo from Harvard Law School, retired 
in August when the American Federation 
of Labor granted a charter to the textile 
workers. The A. F. of L. has not yet 
come any nearer settling the strike than 


did Mr. Weisbord. 


| 
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clarifying and truthful as 

survey of the situation. 
[Signed] FLORENCE LAMONT 
(Mrs. Thomas W.)” 


North Haven, Me. 


your 





® International 


GOVERNOR HORACE MANN TOWNER 


... clung to statistics 


Mrs. Lamont’s husband is a part- 
ner of J. P. Morgan & Co., perhaps 
the most eminent. The Christian 
Century survey took up 27 pages 
of solid type and tended to be 
sympathetic with the strikers. 


LABOR 
Spites, Slights 


Three years ago Samuel Gompers 
journeyed to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention at Portland, 
Ore. (TIME, Oct. 1, 1923, et seq.). 
His little cloth bunny was his mas- 
cot, a raggedy image of Uncle 
Remus’ Br’er Rabbit whose nimble 
wits were so like Gomper’s own. 
At that convention he was jubilant, 
declared: “On my honor as a man 
and as an adopted citizen of the 
United States,* with all sympathy 
for other people in their struggles 
toward realization of an ideal of 
freedom, I declare that I believe 
the Republic of the United States 
of America is the best form of 
government on the earth today.” 
There were some dissidents to this 
credo among his fellows in the 
A. F. of L., but he held them 
all tightly in the press of his will, 
as a cigarmaker squeezes hand- 
made cigars between the grooved 
boards on his bench. Then he 
added: “But it is still not good 
enough for us nor good enough 
for those who are to come after.” 





*He was born, the eldest son of Dutch 
Jews, in 1850, in London; emigrated to the 
U. S. at 13, a cigarmaker by trade; at 14 
he helped organize union labor, at 31, 
assisted in the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor. He was its president 
continuously from 1882 until his death, 
save for the year 1895. 

















Two years ago Samuel Gompers 
died on the Mexican Border. Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise performed the 
ceremony for the dead at the Elks 
Club in Manhattan. Then they 
buried him in Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, at Tarrytown, N. Y., where 
the Very Rev. Oscar F. R. Treder, 
dean of the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation, at Garden City, L. L, 
draped his coffin with the white 
lambskin apron of a Master Mason. 
As the frozen lumps of earth 
clumped down on his coffin they 
seemed to boom up a phrase he 
once cried: “I have almost had 
my very soul burned out in the 
trials of life.” William Green, 
mine worker, Odd _ Fellow, Elk, 
Baptist, was at once chosen his 
successor as president of the A. F, 
of L. 

A year ago the annual conven- 
tion, in Atlantic City (TIME, Oct. 19 
et seq.), with William Green, Presi- 
dent, with Samuel Gompers gone, 
was as though without vitality. 
President Green showed himself 
wary, not one to alter or elaborate 
the philosophy of U. S. labor that 
Samuel Gompers formulated. 

Last week the A. F. of L. opened 
its 46th annual convention in 
Detroit with the similitude of calm- 
ness maintained during the two 
years of President Green’s regime. 
There were no great advances to 
report. It was significant that the 
only issue of the first week was not 
forced by Mr. Green. It came, 
unexpectedly, from without. 

Religion. On the eve of the 
convention, the Detroit Board of 
Commerce sent a letter to Detroit 
church members. This letter urged 
that invitations to labor leaders 
to address congregations on the 
Sunday of the convention be with- 
drawn as inimical to local indus- 
tries. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America has sponsored 
such church talks at the past 
seven meetings of the A. F. of L, 
as an efficacious means of applying 
Christian ethics to industry. 

Nevertheless the Detroit church 
invitations were withdrawn in ac- 
cordance with the Board of Com- 
merce’s admonitions. Further, the 
local Y. M. C. A. canceled President 
Green’s Sunday talk before a 
Y. M. C. A. mass meeting, because 
his presence might hamper the 
collections of their $5,000,000 build- 
ing fund _subscriptions.* 

The rank and file of the A. F. 
of L. were bitter. President Green 
did his best to avoid issue, perhaps 
realizing the value of the situa- 
tion to his cause. Editorials 
throughout the U. S. condemned 





*This was Y. M. C. A. President Charles 
B. Van Dusen‘s explanation. He is general 
manager of the S. S. Kresge Co. has 
donated $100,000 himself to the fund. Other 
large donors are Henry Ford and Edsel 
Ford, each $750,000, and Fisher (motor 
car bodies) brothers, S. S. Kresge and Mrs. 
Hannan (real estate exchange), each 
$500,000. 
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the heavy hand of industrialists 
upon the Church. 

In church committee rooms there 
was great prudent discussion. Pas- 
tors like scholarly Dr. Lynn Har- 
old Hough of the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, president of the 
Detroit Council of Churches, and 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins of the 
First Congregational Church, both 
sincere advocates of the Federal 
Council’s social program, have long 
been restive under Detroit condi- 
tions. They refused to evade the 
issue: it is the duty of the Church 
to concern itself with social ques- 
tions. So in good time the labor 
men were again invited to talk 
on Sunday, at 18 churches. They 
accepted. 

The day gave Dr. Hough oppor- 
tunity to call the actions of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Board of 
Commerce an insult to the churches. 
Never in history, he said, has 
anyone asserted: “I am the Church,” 
as Louis XIV had cried, “I am the 
State.” 

Father John A. Ryan of the 
social action division of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, 
preached: “,.. [Commerce and 
employment] all come within the 
Church’s province as teacher of 
morals.... They are either right 
or wrong. It is the function of 
the Church to say when they are 
right and when they are wrong.” 

James Schermerhorn, of Dr. At- 
kins’ First Congregational Church, 
said: “This is the first time in 
history that I ever heard of labor 
or any one else having to fight 
to get into a house of worship. 
As a rule, the average big indus- 
trialist leaves plenty of room in 
all churches for any one to fill.” 


CORRUPTION 


Twelve Juror 


For 23 days “twelve good men 
and true” sat on their benches and 
listened. Prosecutors snarled at 
lawyers, lawyers snarled at pros- 
ecutors. Bulging brief-cases 
spilled their contents on gleaming 
tables. People talked about Ger- 
man corporations, champagne par- 
ties at the Ritz, a suicide, millions 
of dollars’ worth of stock, thousands 
of dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds, 
burned bank records, conspir- 
acy.... Many times the narrative 
became incoherent, drowned in a 
flood of legal monstrosities. . . . 
Sometimes the twelve jurors had 
to poke each other to _ fight 
sleep, . . , 

Then, one day last week, they 
awoke to the hard reality of de- 
ciding on the conspiracy or inno- 
cence of onetime (1921-24) U. S. 
Attorney General Harry Micajah 
Daugherty and onetime (1921-25) 
Alien Property Custodian Thomas 
Woodnutt Miller, who were charged 
with fraudulently allowing the 


transfer of $7,000,000 in stock in 
the American Metal Co. back to the 
original German owners. The de- 
fense lawyers had summed up their 
cases. Colonel William Rand, at- 
torney for Colonel Miller, did it 
curtly. Max D. Steuer, in behalf 





© Underwood 
THE LATE SAMUEL GOMPERS 


“T have almost had my very soul 
burned out.” 


(See Lasor) 


of Mr. Daugherty, did it emotion- 
ally.* Prosecutor Emory Buckner 
in his final address announced that 
“we have the goods on Miller” 
but that the Government’s case 
against Mr. Daugherty was “more 
difficult.” 

“If you acquit Harry Daugherty 
and Tom Miller,’ Mr. Buckner 
bellowed, “I want no more public 
office,” 

Judge Julian W. Mack called the 


twelve jurors to him, ‘explained 
to them the law and the charges, 
told them to start deliberating. 
That night they called for a sec- 
tion of the exhibits (evidence); 
pondered thereon; went to their 
rooms at the Hotel McAlpin, Man- 
hattan. All the next day at the 
federal building they tried to reach 
a decision, failed. Judge Mack 
told them to try again. More 
nights in locked hotel rooms, more 
days in a_ stuffy juryroom with 
peekers looking through the win- 
dows . .. blasphemy, threats... 
stubborn Juror No. 9 .. . sick 
Juror No. 6 who had been shell- 


*Said Lawyer Steuer: ‘Harry Daugherty 
—yesterday, sought after by all the land; 
today, hounded; a broken old man; his life 
spent; his best friend, the President, dead; 
his close friend Jess Smith, gone, a suicide; 
his wife gone; his political career over. 
He went to the ‘shack,’ and those whom 
the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. So this lonesome old man, alone 
with those records, destroyed them... .” 





shocked in the War... 36 hours, 
48 hours, 60 hours.... 

At the end of the 66th hour, the 
“twelve good men and true” with 
circles under their eyes, as gloomy 
as craters in the moon again 
walked into the courtroom. Harry 
Daugherty watched them with one 
eye, covered his other inflamed one 
with a handkerchief. Colonel Mil- 
ler chewed gum. Mrs. Miller bit 
her finger nails. Judge Mack 
wearily asked them: “Have you 
arrived at a verdict, gentlemen?” 

“We have not. ... The situation 
is hopeless,” said Juror No. 1, the 
foreman. 

“Then I shall not hold you any 
longer,” Judge Mack replied. 

Later Juror No. 8 told the press 
that the jury stood ten to two 
for conviction of onetime Alien 
Property Custodian Miller, and six 
to six on onetime Attorney General 
Daugherty. 

Prosecutor Buckner remembered 
five dismal weeks in a courtroom, 
dismal months of gathering evi- 
dence. He announced: “We never 
decide on the question of a new 
trial for at least a month. The 
Government has no apologies—we 
did our best.” 


LYNCHING 


Refinement of Tactics 


“Did they wear hoods?” 

“What did you say?” 

“I asked you whether the lynch- 
ers wore hoods, whether they were 
fixed up like Klansmen.” 

“I don’t remember.” 

Rupert Taylor, jailer of the 
town of Aiken, S. C., was testi- 
fying at a Coroner’s inquest held 
upon the death of three Negro 
prisoners—Demon and _ Clarence 
Lowman and their sister, Bertha. 
The jailer’s account was simple. 

At about four o’clock in the 
morning he heard someone knock- 
ing at his door; when he went to 
open it he was overpowered, bound 
by three men who had already en- 
tered the house and were hiding in 
the hall. His wife, hearing the 
scuffle, telephoned to Sheriff Robin- 
son. The Sheriff found the jail 
yard filled with squatting figures. 
He was admitted through the front 
door, knocked down, laid beside Jailer 
Taylor. The visitors drove off with 
their dark, gibbering prey. 

The three Lowmans had been in 
jail a year and a half while they 
were being tried for the murder of 
Sheriff Henry H. H. Howard. The 
Sheriff was a Klansman. He had 
been shot in the back while raiding 
the house of Sam Lowman, father 
of the three prisoners. While 
Howard’s body lay in state Klans- 
men had paraded past it, two by 
two, in full regalia. <A fiery cross 
was burned in the cemetery on the 
anniversary of his death. Mean- 
while the Lowmans were tried 
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and sentenced to death. The State 
Supreme Court reversed this sen- 
tence and ordered a new trial. 
Judge Lanham, presiding in the 
case, had just charged his jury for 
a verdict of not guilty on Demon 
Lowman. Perhaps this was what 
had started the night callers at 
the jail. 

They did not hang the Lowmans; 
theirs was a refinement of the 
tactics of most lynchers. When 
they had gone a few miles out of 
town they set the Lowmans free. 
They told them to run, shot them 
in the face and chest as_ they 
turned for one despairing look. 


At Dover, Tenn., four unmasked 
men shouldered into the county 
jail, overpowered Sheriff L. L. Ellis, 
borrowed his keys. Back in the 
cells, a voice screamed in prayer. 
It was Herbert (“Rip”) Bell, 30- 
year-old Negro, charged with beat- 
ing to death one Rufus Joiner, 
white farmer. The Negro stopped 
praying as they ferried him and 
the sheriff across the broad Cum- 
berland river. On the far bank 
a throng of hill-billies waited, still 
and serious. Leaving Sheriff Ellis, 
they all went into the back country, 
about ten miles. Next day Dover 
was quiet and Sheriff Ellis went 
into the back country to investigate. 
It shocked him to see flies around 
the bullet holes in a black, dan- 
gling Thing. 


KU KLUX KLAN 


Gentlemen from Indiana 


The Democrats have a chance to 
win the senatorial elections in In- 
diana. That fact, of some national 
consequence, was recognized last 
week by the press of New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans. Concerning candidates for 
the Indiana Senate, Senator James 
E. (“Big Jim”) Watson, a Repub- 
ican opportunist, might well, 
it was conceded, be beaten by 
young Albert Stump, whose per- 
sonality reminded older citizens of 
how Albert J. Beveridge had looked 
and behaved at his age. Evans 
Woollen, an Indianapolis banker of 
62, whose intellectual integrity had 
hitherto been considered a handicap, 
appeared to have some chance of 
beating his opponent, Republican 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson. So 
stated, the situation is simple 
enough, but there are reasons be- 
hind even so simple a thing as a 
State’s dissatisfaction with the 
party in power. Responsible for 
the hope of the Democrats in In- 
diana, is a story filled like a cinema 
with incredible wild flashes 
a searchlight fumbling over an 
army of marchers in white hoods 

. an airplane with a gilded nose 


tilting out of a cloud ... a bed in 
a poor house, something dead on 
the bed old checks, thumb- 
marked, rubber-stamped, checks for 
enormous sums made out in furtive 
or in precise or pompous or illiter- 
ate calligraphies to a person named 
“Stephenson”. . . . A man hissing 
through the disinfected bars of a 
prison cell a word so soft that his 
listener could hardly hear him. 
“The swine ... the swine .. .” 


Thomas H. Adams, a venerable, 
harmless-looking newspaperman liv- 
ing in Vincennes, Indiana, had 
known certain things for a long 
time. He has gone about getting 
documents and putting them into a 
black brief case. One David Cur- 
tis Stephenson was tried in In- 
dianapolis for murdering a girl. 
While the trial went on, Mr. 
Adams’s brief case grew fatter. 
He asked Governor Jackson to in- 
vestigate some charges in support 
of which he, Mr. Adams, would be 
very glad to bring forward docu- 
ments. The Governor did not seen 
to think an investigation was ne<- 
essary. Mr. Adams then got him- 
self appointed head of a special 
investigating committee of the In- 
diana Republican Editors Associa- 
tion. As a hint of what was 
coming he supplied the press last 
week with a copy of an ungram- 
matical letter: 

“In return for the political sup- 
port of D. C. Stephenson, in the 
event I am elected mayor of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., I promise not to 
appoint any person as member of 
the board of public works without 
they first have the indorsement of 
D. C. Stephenson. . 

“I also agree and promise to 
appoint Claude Worley as chief of 
police and Earl Klenck as_ eap- 
tain. 

“Signed by me, this 12th day of 
Feb., 1925.” 

The signature was that of the 
present Mayor of Indianapolis, J. L. 
Duvall. But Mayor Duvall, Mr. 
Adams made clear, was nothing. 
He was dealing not with Mayor 
Duvall but with a man who had 
kept half a dozen Indiana Mayors 
in his pay, a man who had con- 
trolled the lower house of the State 
legislature, who had ruled the state 
constabulary and the highway po- 
lice, who had kept an airplane with 
a gilded snout, a private yacht on 
Buckeye Lake, who had given par- 
ties modeled on those of the later 
Caesars, who had said—his_ thin 
voice rising to a shriek in a drunk- 
en and lascivious party—“I am the 
counterpart of Napoleon. the mas- 
ter mind of all the world.. Drink 
her down.” He was dealing with 
a man who had embodied in his 
person most of the political power 
of Indiana, and who was then serv- 


ing a life sentence in Michigan City 
Prison for the rape and murder of 
a girl. He was dealing with D., C, 
Stephenson, Grand Dragon of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Indiana. 

The name of D. C. Stephenson, 
struck off with interlocking capi- 
tals, and underscored with a bold 
line, first appeared in 1921 in In- 
diana on the register of the Ven- 
dome Hotel in Evansville. After it 
the writer had added, as if to 
gratify his taste for romantic at- 
mosphere, the words “Dallas, Tex.” 

But Mr. Stephenson had really 
lived in Dallas, and so had Hiram 
Evans, dentist, salesman, Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. They 
used to work together. The Wizard 
told Mr. Stephenson the system 
and the blurb of the K. K. K. They 
hatched a scheme. For four years 
after that, D. C. Stephenson moved 
among the virgin fields of Indiana, 
getting members for the Klan. 
For every $10 initiation fee he 
was paid $4. He took in several 
hundred thousand members and 
made so much money that he got 
into trouble with the national 
Klan.* He was ready, he thought, 
to reach out for power. 

He began by buying a few poli- 
ticians. His system was a miracle 
of simplicity. He found a good 
Klansman who wanted to run for 
office and paid his campaign ex- 
penses always with the understand- 
ing that his candidate, when elected 
and in control of public moneys, 
should repay him at the rate of 
three to one, or 300%. If the can- 
didate lost he owed nothing. 


It quickly came to be perceived 
that Mr. Stephenson’s no:ninees 
seldom lost. He conducted cam- 
paigns with just the right combina- 
tion of lavishness and _ precision; 
the Mayors of three important In- 
diana cities looked on him with 
great respect and the members of 
legislative committees called at his 
home before the day’s session to see 
which bills were to be passed. To 
his legislators he gave orders 
rather than suggestions, but when 
he wrote to his Mayors he was 
careful to phrase his wishes in 
terms of a larger and _ collective 
power, the will of the Klan. 

“Klansmen attention: Remember 
your solemn oath to obey all edicts, 
mandates, rulings, and instructions 
of the imperial wizards. It is the 
order of the imperial wizard that 
all klansmen work faithfully for 





*Later, in 1924, Mr. Stephenson was 
ousted from the 
cause he had violated his oath of allegiance 
and had been “disrespectful to virtuous 
womanhood.” He had already organ! 
an independent Klan, had himself chosen 
Grand Dragon; and then replied to his 
od friend, Imperial Wizard Hiram Evans: 
“The present national head is an ignorant, 
uneducated, uncouth individual who picks 
his nose at the table and eats his peas 
with his knife. He has neither courage 
nor culture... .” 
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the nomination of our brother 
klansman, Major Jackson. 

“It is very important that we 
should nominate our esteemed bro- 
ther, Major Jackson, in order that 
the delectable bonds of the invisible 
empire may rule supreme. Brother 
Jackson will keep the faith of the 
K K-Duo. 

“Done by me, the great klaliff 
of this province, in this holy glav- 
ern, on the weird day of the woe- 
ful week, of the dreadful month, 
of the bloody moon, in the weeping 
year of the klan (L. V. 1). This 
16th day of March, 1924.” 

His fashion of life did not dawdle 
behind his ambition. One could not 
receive congressmen or even may- 
ors, bought and paid for, in a flat. 
D. C. Stephenson built a formidable 
house at Irvington. Decorators 
from Indianapolis did what they 
could for him; he sent to New York 
for clothes and a few antiques. His 
taste ran to the oriental. Quite 
often now, behind the big yellow 
windows of his ballroom, saxo- 
phones giggled and clucked ll 
night and limousines drove away 
in the early morning with the 
blinds pulled down. Odd callers 
were always waiting in his library, 
men of dignity who had suddenly 
become nervous, and gutter-rats 
dressed up like men of dignity. 

One evening they celebrated the 
political demise of John D. Wil- 
liams, head of the highway com- 
mission, | whose removal was 
necessary for the passage of Mr. 
Stephenson’s “road ripper” bill. 
With solemn reeling the Grand 
Dragon pronounced the rites: 

“O Earth, take charge of this 
maggot of the dunghill who, for 
a brief space, inhabited our sphere 
of life. This man’s premature de- 
mise was brought on himself by 
his constant refusal to hear his 
master’s voice. . . . Let us all take 
adamn fine drink now as we lower 
John to his final resting place in 
oblivion. Amen.” 

Mr. Stephenson had by this time 
bought an airplane and with one 
Court Asher, a onetime army avia- 
tor, his secretary, clerk, and major- 
domo, he toured Indiana, talking to 
the crowds that came out on the 
fields to hear him. Sometimes h2 
talked in the afternoons; sometimes 
at night by searchlights. Once, at 
Kokomo, there were 75,000 lis- 
teners around his golden plane and 
when he told of the dangers of 
Catholicism and described his hat- 
red for Negroes and Jews, women 
pulled jewels* from their fingers 
and men tore their pockets to give 
him money for “the cause.” Mr. 
Stephenson would save them. Amer- 
lea for the Americans. 

And then one spring afternoon in 
1925, a detective calmly pushed 


_—. 
. *One story says he collected the jewels 
‘na pint milk bottle, took it home full. 





past Mr. Stephenson’s butler, found 
the Grand Dragon upstairs in a 
closet, took him away in a patrol 
wagon. An unsavory and sensa- 
tional case. It was vaguely known 
that D. C. Stephenson had pos- 
sessed some sort of political in- 





© International 
DAVID CURTIS STEPHENSON 
“Keep the swine from killing me!” 


fluence and the courtroom was 
filled. The judge, in his instruc- 
tions to the jury, summed up the 
evidence somewhat as follows: 

On the night of March 15, 1925, 
one Madge Oberholtzer, a girl lo- 
cally known as “Poor Madge,” who 
had been connected in a minor ca- 
pacity with Republican activities in 
Indianapolis, was led to Mr. Steph- 
enson’s house, forced to take a 
drink, and abducted by train to 
Hammond where Mr. Stephenson 
ravished her. In the morning she 
found some arsenic on the bath- 
room shelf. She was returned in 
a closed car to her father’s house 
on March 17. Later she died. 

The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. The court sentenced D. C. 
Stephenson to life imprisonment. 

From jail he has been writing 
letters. Two of them got past the 
prison authorities. He says that the 
murder charge was trumped up 
against him by his political tools 
who, rather than pay what they 
owed him, packed: him off to jail. 
Mr. Stephenson lists among his 
onetime tools Governor Ed. Jack- 
son,* Mayor J. L. Duvall of In- 
dianapolis, and many another weak- 
er light, 

In another letter he wails: “Tell 


*Mr. Stephenson says he spent $120,000 
to elect Governor Jackson, and later com- 
manded him to appoint Senator Robinson, 
Republican, as the successor of the late 
Senator Samuel M. Ralston, Democrat. 


Tom Adams to have me transferred 
to Pendleton to keep these swine 
from killing me.” 

Meanwhile, Editor Adams had 
little success in stimulating either of 
the Senators Watson or Robinson, 
or Governor Jackson to start an in- 
vestigation of “super-government” 
in Indiana. Last week Mr. Adams 
threatened to force the calling of a 
special session of the Indiana Sen- 
ate to consider the impeachment of 
Governor Jackson, if he was not al- 
lowed to interview D. C. Stephen- 
son. Later in the week, Prosecutor 
Will H. Remy, who had sent Mr. 
Stephenson to jail, called for a 
grand jury investigation of In- 
diana’s grime, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Ablest, Wisest 


When the Senate hung five reser- 
vations on the proposed entrance 
of the U. S. into the World Court 
last January, it heaved a sigh of 
thankfulness that the child of in- 
ternational brotherhood was paci- 
fied. But ‘the Adherent Powers 
of the World Court ignored the 
Senate’s labors until September, and 
then swathed the U. 3S. reservations 
with counter-reservations. And so 
the child is back again. The next 
session of Congress will have to 
do something. 

The -Administration, searching, 
perhaps, for a graceful end to the 
wrangle, has taken a sudden inter- 
est in the comparatively aged Hague 
Court. Hereis achance to do some- 
thing big and clean in an interna- 
tional way. Last week Representa- 
tive Stephen G. Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania, after a conference with Presi- 
dent Coolidge, announced that he 
would put before Congress a resolu- 
tion proposing a third Hague con- 
ference to codify international law. 
Whenever the Hague or the World 
Court is mentioned, Elihu Root is 
waited upon for an opinion. Wise, 
he has spoken: 


“The differences of opinion and 
of interests among the nations 
which have long prevented the es~ 
tablishment of further rules of in- 
ternational law cannot be disposed 
of in a day; ... progress may be 
made now where progress never 
could be made before.” 


If the Governor of North Caro- 
lina asked the Governor of South 
Carolina who was the ablest U. S. 
statesman of the 20th Century, the 
answer might be Woodrow Wilson. 
If Manhattan Schoolteacher Annie 
O’Rourke put the same question to 
little Isadore Israbinowsky, he 
might answer, accordiny to the de- 
gree of his precocity, Calvin Cool- 
idge or Alfred Emanuel Smith or 
Will Rogers. Certainly neither the 
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Governor nor little Isadore would 
be likely to name Elihu Root. They 
had undoubtedly seen his name 
somewhere. Mr. Root must have 
done something or the mighty 
President Roosevelt would not have 
said of him: “He is the ablest 
man that has appeared in public 
life in any country in my time.” 
And again, a month ago, onetime 
(1916-21) Secretary of War New- 
ton D. Baker, who wants the U. S. 
to forgive and forget in the matter 
of European War debts said: “I 
would appoint a committee headed 
by Elihu Root, whom I believe to 
be the wisest statesman in Amer- 
Se 

But now Mr. Root has other 
problems than foreign debt settle- 
ments. He is watching his 82nd 
year flicker defiantly; he sees the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice (World Court), which he 
helped to found in 1920, bandied 
about between Senate reservations 
and counter reservations (TIME, 
Oct. 4.). He hears politicians and 
editors, young enough to be his 
grandchildren, say that World 
Court membership for the U. S. is 
becoming impossible; he reads that 
the Official Spokesman (Mr. Cool- 
idge), young enough to be his son, 
thinks the international outlook is 
gloomy. Perhaps Mr. Root is sit- 
ting at a desk in his Manhattan 
home writing his last great speech 
in a language that will prickle 
the flésh of a clammy World Court 
issue—perhaps he is preparing his 
autobiography; the story of a man 
who might have been President; a 
man with codes on his lips, with 
courts beneath his snowy crown, 
with creeds lurking in his steely 
eyes. 


It was in the autumn of 1865, 
five months after General Lee’s 
surrender and Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, that a not-very-prosperous 
school teacher from up-state New 
York packed his valise, boarded a 
train for Manhattan. The towns- 
folk of Clinton said Elihu Root 
would make a name for himself— 
was he not the son of a mathe- 
matics professor; was he not val- 
edictorian of his graduating class 
at Hamilton College at the age of 
19? Within a few years, he organ- 
ized a law partnership of his own. 
Some people called Mr. Root a 
“crook lawyer.” Mr. Root was 
not a crook, but he usually fixed 
things up for his clients, whether 
they were members of the notorious 
Tweed Ring or onetime (1881-85) 
U. S. President Chester A. Arthur. 
Great spawning corporations found 
use for the mental agility of At- 
torney Root. James J. Hill, J. P. 
Morgan and E. H. Harriman came 
to his office. Said E. H. Harriman: 
“Other attorneys tell us what we 
can’t do, Mr. Root tells us what we 
can do.’ 

In the ’90’s, it was considered 
proper for ambitious Republicans 


to ally themselves with the “reform 
element” of the party. Mr. Root 
soon found himself Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee which 
was drawing up a new state con- 
stitution for New York.* People 
called it a model. In Washington 
the name of Elihu Root began to 
be whispered. President McKinley 
appointed him Secretary of War; 
President Roosevelt liked him, kept 
him in office. Mr. Root became 
busier than the one-handed piccolo 
player. He despatched 70,000 troops 
to. put down General Aguinaldo’s 
insurrection in the Philippines and 
wrote a complete constitution and 
code of statutes for the Islands; he 
acted for the U. S. in the interna- 
tion dispute over the Boxer Rebel- 
lion; he (not President Roosevelt 
as is popularly thought) had the 
biggest role in the settlement of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike of 1902; 
he reorganized the Army, creating 
a general staff and chief of staff; 
he smoothed out the Alaskan 
boundary dispute with Great Brit- 
ain. 

In 1905, President Roosevelt 
made him Secretary of State. Then 
after a bitter skirmish with Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst,+ Mr. Root 
entered his international era. From 
Venezuela to the Newfoundland 
fisheries, from the Pan-American 
Conference to the Hague Court, 
this shrewd lawyer became the 
angel of arbitration. He was made 
head of the Carnegie Endowment, 
an organization with an income of 
$10,000,000 to spend for interna- 
tional peace. In 1912 he won the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Root was elected 
Senator from New York. After 
one term (1909-15) he became 
vexed, did not try for re-election. 
One day he said to Senator Fall: 
*“T am tired of it. The Senate is 
doing such little things in such a 
little way.” 

So, Mr. Root left the upper 
chamber of the lawmakers and had 
his chance for the Presidency. But 
as onetime corporation lawyer, it 
was a slim one. Again, in 1921, 
Mr. Harding and his Ohio adher- 
ents searching for a Secretary 
of State, passed him by. “That 
man Root,” grunted Mr. Harding, 
“has done more harm to the Re- 
publican party than any man in it. 
He is always pursuing some end 
of his own or of some outside in- 
terest.” 

Elihu Root sits alone in politics; 
a partisan above partisanship. He 
has-a creed which Democracy must 
have made him memorize before his 





*Later, in 1915, Mr. Root drew up an- 
other constitution for New York, which a 
popular referendum refused to adopt. 

tAt that time, Publisher Hearst was per- 
petually trying to boom himself for Presi- 
dent. Mr. Root, in the most sensational 
speech he ever made, curtly announced 
that Mr. Hearst was unfit for the Presi- 
dency and implied that President Roosevelt 
regarded the publisher as an inciter of 
the assassination of President McKinley. 


octogenarian era. Clinton W. Gil- 
bert* makes a moral of this creed: 
“If you have an adroit and ener- 
getic mind you will find public af- 
fairs uninteresting; except in their 
occasional phases. If you have 
such a mind and must enter poli- 
tics, hide’ it; otherwise democracy 
will distrust you. Whatever you 
do, be dull.” 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


A bill to establish a “Summer 
White House” somewhere west of 
the Mississippi where the Presi- 
dent can “breathe the air of the 
West,” will be introduced by Rep- 
resentative Lester J. Dickinson, Re- 
publican, of Iowa. 


A boom for Senator James A, 
Reed for President which is rum- 
bling around Kansas City, Mo,, 
caused Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst to pause in that city and 
say: “I will be glad to get back in 
line with the Democratic party if 
they will nominate a real Demo- 
crat like Reed.” Senator Reed said 
nothing, remembered that Pub- 
lisher Hearst’s friendship had been 
poison to many another candidate, 


A visitor came last week to the 

R He was Widgery Thomas, 
87, onetime U. S. Minister to 
Sweden, who has spent most of his 
life on the southern tip of Scan- 
dinavia’s peninsula and hopes to 
die there. He said: “What Presi- 
dent Coolidge should do in order 
to assure that we get the right type 
of citizens is to wink both eyes at 
the number of Swedes that come to 
the United States and forget the 
restricted immigration quotas.” 


Frederick O’Byrne, wary New 
York commissioner of jurors, an- 
nounced that citizens who failed to 
vote in the November elections 
would be placed on a “preferred 
list” of jurors. 


Erratum 


In reporting the threat of suit 
by Mr. Thomas Taggart of French 
Lick, Ind., against Novelist Edna 
Ferber for the implication in her 
book Show Boat that he was a 
gambler, TIME stated erroneously 
that Miss Ferber was sued in 1922 
by her “onetime Chicago Landlady” 
for allegedly libelous character 
drawing in the novel So Big (TIME, 
Sept. 13). The injured person 
was a onetime friend. and _ hostess 
of Miss Ferber’s; the suit was never 
brought, merely talked about, the 
lady fancying she saw herself in 
the married woman with whom the 
young hero fell in love. 


*In The Mirrors of Washington. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Pan-Europe 


“Europe yesterday was a battle- 
feld. Europe today is an ana- 
chronism. Europe tomorrow will 
be a federation.” 

With this slogan-battle-cry able 
Balkan Publicist Richard Kouden- 
hove-Kalergi, by maternal strain 
a Japanese, by paternal inheritance 
a count of Austria, has been seek- 
ing for some five years to assem- 
ble a congress of Pan-Europeans. 

His vision materialized at Vienna 
last week when France, Belgium, 
Austria and Finland sent official 
representatives td discuss Pan-Eu- 
ropeanism with the unofficial 
representatives of 22 other nations 
—Germany being represented by 
onetime (1921-22) Chancellor Karl 
Joseph Wirth. 

After two days of amicable -dis- 
cussion this “First Pan-European 
Conference” adjourned after adopt- 
ing: resolutions favorable to: 


1) Perpetual non-aggression 
among European states. 

2) Harmonious participation by 
Great Britain and Russia in the 
affairs of Europe proper through 
the League of Nations. 

3) Creation of a European sys- 
tem of gold reserve banks, as pro- 
posed by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
famed U. S. financier. 

4) A hearty vote of thanks to 
Count Koudenhove-Kalergi for his 
industry in assembling such famed 
delegates as: Alexander Kerensky, 
Herr Paul Loebe (President of the 
German Reichstag), Chancellor Ru- 
dolf Ramek of Austria, Dr. Ignaz 
Seipel, onetime (1922-24) Chan- 


cellor of Austria. 


. 


_ During the week yet another 
international conference, unofficial 
but momentous, assembled at Rom- 
sey, in Hampshire, Eng., under the 
chairmanship of onetime (1921-22) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Robert Horne. Present to discuss 
Anglo-German industrial problems 
In secretive round table fashion 
were some of the foremost finan- 
cers of Britain and Germany: 
President Evan Williams of the 
British Mine Owners Association; 
former Chancellor Cuno, Chairman 
of the Hamburg-American Line; 
Sir Hugo Hirst, Chairman of the 
British General Electric Co.; Dr. 
Sorge, a director of Krupp’s. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Grief 
v 


Secretary for Air Sir Samuel 
Hoare beamed over crystal and fine 
napery in London last week. Ris- 
ing, he cast an eye about the Air 


Council assembled at luncheon to 
honor Alan Cobham, holder of the 
28,000-mile world’s record for long 
distance point-to-point-and-return 
flights—England to Australia and 
return. Clearing his throat, Sir 
Samuel Hoare announced that it 
had pleased His Brittanic Majesty 
to appoint Airman Cobham a 
Knight Commander, Order of the 
British Empire. 

Rising to a toast, Sir Alan Cob- 
ham said: “A man is never too old 
to fly. I will never give up flying 
until I am too old to crawl into my 
machine.” 

True to his word, Sir Alan set 
out by air next day for Manchester. 
There the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion waited to banquet him anew. 
Hours passed. He did. not arrive. 
Alarm mounted. 

Meanwhile Sir Alan Cobham had 
been forced by a faulty spark plug 
to volplane to earth near Nuneaton. 
Deftly he skimmed beneath a high 
tension line carrying 6,000 volts. 
Then he discovered that he had no 
wrench with which to repair his 
motor. Vexed, he walked three 
miles until he found an autoist who 
loaned him a suitable wrench. His 
plane repaired, he sped to Man- 
chester and civic glory. Meanwhile 
a Manchester crowd, -informed by 
telephone of the contretemps, burst 
into incredulous laughter, refused 
for some minutes to believe that 
the great hero-airman of Britain 
could have come to grief. 


The Hon. Sir Bijay Chand, Ma- 
harajadhiraja of Burdwan com- 
mented to the press later in the 
week : 

“IT was greatly surprised that 
amid all the congratulatory speeches 
made in honor of Cobham’s won- 
derful achievement, not one word 
was uttered expressing thanks to 
God for His share in enabling so 
wonderful a performance. There 
was not one representative of the 
Church present, nor anything to 
denote that the British public or 
authorities recognize that without 
God’s help every human endeavor 
would always come to nought.” 


Broadcasting Sinecure 


Two million British radio license 
holders learned with mingled feel- 
ings last week that the Government 
broadcasting monoply will shortly 
be placed under the chairmanship 
of George Herbert Hyde Villiers, 
the Earl of Clarendon.* 

The Earl, of whom it has been 
said that he does not know a va- 
cuum tube from a tuning condenser, 
once served during three years 
(1922-25) as Captain of His Ma- 
jesty’s Gentlemen-at-Arms, the 


*The Earldom of Clarendon was created 
in 1661 and bestowed upon Edward Hyde, 
the great Elizabethan historian-statesman. 


' peasant, 


theoretical guardians of the Sover- 
eign’s person. As the onetime 
(1922-24, and 1925) Conservative 
whip in the House of Lords and 
present Under Secretary for Domin- 
ion Affairs he is thought to have 
deserved well of his party the 
£5,000 ($25,000). per annum sine- 
cure of Britain’s broadcasting tsar. 


FRANCE 


New Formula 


With Parliament due to assem- 
ble on or about Oct. 24, Premier 
Poincaré announced last week a 
new formula under which he hopes 
to get the Franco-U. S. debt pact 
past the ever recalcitrant Chamber 
of Deputies. 

M. Poincaré declared that he is 
drafting a series of “provisos” to 
be attached to the ratification. 
These “provisos” would not have 
the force of “reservations” but 
would record for posterity the re- 
luctance of France to sign the pact 
as it stands. Thus an honorable 
loophole would be left open through 
which France might later request 
easier terms, while technically 
bound by the letter of her ratifica- 
tion. 


Paper for Gold 


A peasant trundled his cart in 
from the suburbs of Lyons last 
week. The cart was heavy. Be- 
neath a load of warm manure 
nestled 110 pounds of golden 20- 
franc pieces done up in sacks. Ar- 
rived at the Bank of France the 
Jacques Brosson, win- 
nowed out his sacks of gold, ex- 
changed them for 730,000 paper 
francs, hired a taxi, returned home 
to hoard paper which he believed 
would soon appreciate. 

All over France similar scenes. . . 

The cause? 

The Bank of France and its sub- 
sidiaries have recently begun to 
purchase gold with paper francs at 
approximately the rate prevailing 
throughout international exchange. 

Hitherto—since 1916—it has been 
illegal to barter paper francs for 
gold francs in France on any other 
basis than the legal fiction that one 
gold france (always worth 19.3 
cents or more) was worth one 
paper franc (once worth as little 
as 2.08 cents [TIME, July 26]). 


Portent Hatched 


Parisian hooligans made discour- 
teous signs, insulting sounds last 
week, as many a Teuton spread 
before him Die Neue Pariser Zei- 
tung. Skeptics concluded that the 
dove of peace has hatched naught 
more promising than this: the first 
German newspaper to resume pub- 
lication in Paris since the War, 
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GERMANY 


Fatal Indiscretion 


A tide of Republican scandal 
foamed up last week and engulfed 
Germany’s greatest post-War sol- 
dier, Hans von Seeckt, “The Man 
with the Iron Monocle.” He it is 
who has forged the new German 
military machine as General der In- 
fanterie und Chef der Heeresleit- 
ung des Reichswehr. For months he 
has been the anathema of the Al- 
lied Council of Ambassadors which 
has demanded his resignation times 
without number. Until last week 
his rockfounded army prestige 
made his position unassailable. 


Imperative Request. Not long 
ago the General, ripe with the 
prudence of 60, was appealed to 
by a charming woman whom Ger- 
man Monarchists still hail as their 
future Kaiserin. She, Princess 
Cecilia, onetime Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, onetime Crown 
Princess of Germany, asked little 
enough of old General von Seeckt. 
Surely the General would let her 
eldest son—her Wilhelm—enter the 
Ninth Company of Infantry in 
which the Hohenzollerns have al- 
ways served?... 

General von Seeckt discovered by 
a tactful question that the once so 
exalted princess did not want her 
Wilhelm to enlist in the Army for 
twelve years, as all German sol- 
diers must, under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty. Princess Cecilia 
desired instead that the so gallant 
General should wink at the presence 
of her son with the Ninth Regi- 


ment during the Reichswehr’s fall - 


maneuvers (TIME, Sept. 27). Of 
course this cculd be arranged? .. . 

Cornered, the General took ref- 
uge in silence, refused to answer 
the princess for some weeks. He 
reflected that the lanky but athletic 
young man at whose presence he 
was asked to wink is, after all, the 
grandson and heir apparent of the 
erstwhile Kaiser. Princess Cecilia’s 
son,* though he rule never as Wil- 
helm IV, may yet inherit the golden 
potency of a multimillionaire and 
live to reward well his friends. 

In fine, General von Seeckt hav- 
ing reflected, the eye behind his 
“jron monocle” figuratively winked. 


Explosion. Not until last week 
did Republican and Communist 
newsorgans discover and commence 
to flay the indiscretion of Gen- 
eral von Seeckt. Most lament- 
ably Defense Minister Gessler, ig- 
norant of the General’s peccadillo, 
denied publicly what proved to be 
the truth: that Prince Wilhelm 
served with the ‘“Hohenzollern 
Ninth” during the recent maneu- 
vers. 

Since a Cabinet Minister had ut- 


* Wilhelm Friedrich Franz Josef Olaf von 
Hohenzollern. 








tered publicly an untruth someone 
had to resign. General von Seeckt 
called upon President von Hinden- 
burg, handed in his resignation. 





HOHENZOLLERNS* 
A bugabov was laid 


Said Paul von Hindenburg to Hans 
von Seeckt: “I thank you for your 
extraordinary services to the Fath- 
erland in war and peace.” 

Next day Lieutenant General 
Wilhelm Heye, Commander of the 
First Reichswehr Division, was 
appointed to succeed General von 
Seeckt as Chief of the Army Com- 
mand. Since the new Chef is not 
a full general he is outranked by 
the generals commanding the two 
German army corps. Thus the 
proud title of General von Seeckt, 
amounting to “Chief of Staff” (ever 
a bugaboo to the Allies), has been 
placed ingeniously in abeyance. The 
new Chef will serve merely as an 
adviser to Defense Minister Gessler. 


. . e 


Prussian Settlement 


Finance Minister Hopker-Aschoff 
of Prussia offered last week to 
transfer 15,000,000 marks in cash 
to Wilhelm II in settlement of all 
claims held by the Hohenzollerns 
against the State of Prussia. 

Despatches reported Wilhelm of 
Doorn disposed to content himself 
with this $3,570,000 sop, though he 
had demanded some $7,000,000. 

Without counting the settlement 
in question, he is estimated to have 
already received from German 
sources a sum totaling more than 
$1,000 (TIME, June 28), for every 


*Grandsons of Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
of the Crown Prince: Wilhelm peeped 
from behind; his younger brother Louis 
crossed his legs in a sentry box at Par- 
tenkirchen, many years ago. 
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day since his abdication on Nov, 


9, 1918, 
ITALY 


Sea Power 


Signor Mussolini sped. u 
valley of the Tiber inom Rome o 
week—up and up to crag-defended 
Perugia, the capital of Umbria. 
There he conjured a vision of sea 
power before men whose. lives and 
thoughts are among mountains. 
Il Duce del Fascismo, smoldering- 
eyed, retold the ignominy of Rome 
before Carthage in the days when 
“Romans could not even wash their 
hands in the Mediterranean without 
permission from the — Carthagin- 
lans.” 

Turning from despair to tri- 
umph, he sketched a broad, flam- 
boyant panorama of the _ potent 
quinqueremes* which carried two 
Roman armies to Africa for the 
Third Punic War. By them Car- 
thage was destroyed (146 B. C.). 
The Mediterranean became a Ro- 
man lake... . 

Last week at Perugia the infer- 
ence to be drawn from this ancient 
nistory was stark and plain. What 
was a Roman lake may become an 
Italian mill pond. While JI Duce 
spoke, many a Perugian tingled 
with imperial dreams, forgot that 
the immediate occasion for ecstasy 
was the dedication by Premier 
Mussolini of a new college intended 
for foreign students at the ancient 
University of Perugia. 

“Grandeur!” As usual the thick 
and resonant vocal chords of Il 
ao vibrated to a stinging perora- 
ion. 

“I have a duty to accomplish. I 
have orders to respect. I have 
taken upon myself an engagement 
to give material and moral gran- 
deur to the Italian people. That 
order, that supreme duty was not 
given to me by petty lawmaking 
assemblies or by political circles, 
more or less clandestine. It was 
conferred upon me—and the heri- 
tage is sacred by reason of all 
the Fascists fallen in battle—by 
all, or almost all, the Italian 
people. 

“See Fascism as it marches 
toward the celebration of _ the 
fourth anniversary of the march 
on Rome, while it prepares to enter 
the fifth year of rule. It was 
never stronger, never more com- 
pact, more solid than today.” 


The London Daily Express fea- 
tured during the week alleged rev- 
elations to the effect that Premier 
Mussolini has definite plans under 
way to seize from Turkey a portion 
of Asia Minor with the connivance 
if not the actual armed assistance 
of Greece. 





*Galleys having five banks of oars, two 
more than those of the triremes (three- 
bankers) now flickering before 
cinema audiences in Ben Hur. 
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RUMANIA 


“Regular Royal Queen” 


Speeding from Constantinople the 
famed Simplon-Orient Express 
picked up a royal saloon car at 
Bucharest last week, sped across 
the Balkans toward Paris. At every 
terminal crowds surged to glimpse 
Queen Marie of Rumania. Dur- 
ing the run across Jugoslavia a 
second royal car was coupled to 
the train. Within rode Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia who was thus 
able to visit her royal mother 
en passant. For a time the spec- 
tacle of two “regular royal queens” 
distracted attention from Prince 
Nicholas, 23, and Princess Ileana, 
17, of Rumania who accompanied 
their mother. 

Mishaps. Scarcely had Her Ru- 
manian Majesty settled down to 
the journey than she remembered 
having left a vial of “‘seasickness 
pills’ on her dressing table at 
Bucharest. Since her forthcoming 
voyage to the U. S. looms as the 
Queen’s first long sea journey, she 
had attached great importance to 
this particu'ar vial of pills, com- 
pounded especially by a Florentine 
pharmacist. Soon, however, Her 
Majesty was reassured. Hasty 


telegraphing effected the despatch 


of the pills by airplane to Paris. 

This first contretemps safely 
weathered, there remained the 
problem of washing Tricky, the 
Queen’s pet spaniel. Tricky had 
managed to soil her coat on a lump 
of railway grease. Hot water in 
quantities was requisite. Resource- 
ful, a lady-in-waiting heated pot 
after pot of water in an electric 
percolator. ... 

That evening it was discovered 

that the percolator had been left 
connected too long, had run down 
the battery of the royal car until 
ho current remained to light the 
lights.* Resigned, Her Majesty 
went to bed at dusk, awoke next 
morning as her train entered Paris, 
after 48 hours of travel. 
_ Vietoria’s Granddaughter. Par- 
isians rubbed their eyes once more 
at Queen Marie, unquestionably the 
most modish of the late Queen 
Victoria’s granddaughters. Queen 
Marie, the daughter of Victoria’s 
second son, the Duke of Edinburgh 
and Saxe-Coburg und Gotha, never 
seemed more the perfect type of 
Germano-British womanhood than 
when she greeted with a radiant 
smile General Lasson, the military 
aide of President Doumergue who 
welcomed her to Paris and pre- 
sented an armful of roses. 

As the royal party drove to the 
Ritz Hotel, Parisians wondered 
whether Queen Marie would give 





*The royal car, antiquated, was not sup- 
Plied with a dynamo to charge the battery, 
88 are all modern railroad cars. The train- 
men, ljouts, did not attempt to rig up 
emergency lights connected to the batteries 
of other cars on the train. 


audience during her stay in Paris 
to her eldest son, the abdicated 
Crown Prince Carol of Rumania, 
now resident at Paris. with his 


IRENE OF GREECE 
ILEANA OF RUMANIA 


favorite, Mme. Lupescu (TIME, 
Jan. 18). Her Majesty, astute, 
kept interest in a possible recon- 
ciliation between herself and Carol 
at fever heat during the week by 
refusing to affirm or deny that she 
would see him. 

Almost the only one of Queen 
Marie’s children not in the public 
eye with her last week was, there- 
fore, her eldest daughter, the de- 
posed Queen Elizabeth of Greece. 

Marie’s daughter-in-law, Prin- 
cess Helene of Greece, wife of 


the abdicated Crown Prince Carol, . 


resides quietly in Bucharest, ig- 
noring her husband’s_philander- 
ings, comforted by the companion- 
ship of Princess Irene of Greece, 
her sister. 

Strenuous Days. Her Majesty 
no sooner reached the Ritz (in a 
fur trimmed coat of beige and 
green velvet with a close fitting 
hat) than she sallied forth again 
to the establishments of Patou and 
Redfern (in a regal purple hat ex- 
actly matching a long  swishing 
cloak). Behind stepped Princess 
Ileana, demure in a blue frock, a 
leopard fur clasped about her 
throat, a small tan silk hat. 


Within an hour toute Paris was 








agog to learn that Queen Marie 
had ordered sleeves—long sleeves— 
on will her daytime frocks and had 
further defied the mode by order- 





© Henry Miller 


MARIE OF RUMANIA HELENE OF GREECE 


MARIE OF JUGOSLAVIA 


ing her dresses long—almost ankle 
length. 

In these circumstances only one 
course remained to Prince Nicholas. 
He strolled the boulevards, defy- 
ing the mode with a hole in his 
left sock. Toute Paris warmed to 
him for continuing to stroll even 
after the hole was called to his 
attention. None the less Prince 
Nicholas dashed to London for a 
few days, saw a tailor or two 
whose like is not upon the Conti- 
nent. 

Strenuous Nights. ‘Her Majesty 
attended the theatre nightly, saw 
Felix, Le Dictateur, La Prisonniére 
(now in Manhattan as The Cap- 
tive), Ciboulette (operetta), and 
the Douglas Fairbanks cinema, 
Black Pirate. 

Princess Ileana, tired after the 
first two royal 16-hour days, went 
to bed early thereafter. Later 
Ileana assisted her mother to en- 
tertain at tea a lady who ex- 
pressed her intention of sailing for 
the U. S. on the SS. Leviathan 
with her Majesty—Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Finally Princess Ileana attended 
with her mother a banquet which 
began at noon and lasted until 
high tea time. The host who 
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tendered this Lucullan feast was 
His- Highness, Jagatjit Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
famed pearl fancier. 

U. S. Preparations. In Manhat- 
tan an apartment of seven rooms, 
including a kitchen, was especially 
re-decorated at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador for Her Majesty’s personal 
use—her suite to be lodged in other 
rooms on the same floor. 

A great deal of pussyfooting was 
indulged in by Rumanian officials 
at Washington and Paris as to 
whether Her Majesty might ac- 
cept a reputed offer to appear for 
a day before Hollywood cinema 
cameras as the Queen in Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection—for $25,000. Said 
Her Majesty archly to  news- 
gatherers: “I might perhaps have 
obtained a better engagement than 


that. But let us not jest! It is 
false, this report. Absolutely 
false!” 


Though the Queen’s U. S. itin- 
erary was not fixed definitely last 
week it appeared certain that she 
would land in Manhattan on Oct. 
18, dine the next evening at the 
White House, and tour the U. S. 
thereafter until mid-December. 

Press Welcome. The Chicago 
Tribune, which has probably printed 
more accounts of Prince Carol’s 
amours and Queen Marie’s alleged 
philanderings in Bucharest than 
any other U. S. newspaper, was 
guilty of the following editorial 
gaucherie: “[On the Leviathan 
Queen Marie] will be surrounded 
by the deck chairs of her old pals, 
most of whom have beards, and 
start their sentences with ‘Woof.’ 
Nobody not of the court will be 
allowed to set foot within a ship’s 
length of the queen.” 

The U. S. press in general dis- 
played a friendly spirit of welcome, 
gave publicity to a remark made by 
Lady Astor as she sailed for Eng- 
land last week: “There is no 
woman in all Europe who has a 
better War record than Queen 
Marie. Do you know she went into 
leprous buildings where all others 
were afraid to go and where the 
dead were piled high and people 
were dying of disease?” 

Significance. Her Majesty’s de- 
parture from Rumania is_ taken 
at a time when the oppressive Ru- 
manian oligarchy on which her 
throne rests has its house well in 
order for inspection by the world 
at large. Theoretically those pil- 
lars of the throne, the brothers 
Bratiano and Her Majesty’s potent 
favorite Prince Babu Stirby, have 
withdrawn from active participa- 
tion in the Government, following 
the victory of the People’s Party 
over the Liberals at the last elec- 
tion (TIME, June 7). Actually the 
Bratianos stepped out of office as 
Liberals only to send in their 
henchman Premier Averescu as a 
pretended exponent of the Peo- 
ple’s Party. That is to say, the 
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ONETIME KING GEORGE II 
- . - saved in a swamp 


Rumanian oligarchy control the 
incredibly corrupt electoral ma- 
chinery of the country and continue 
to set up in office whom they please 
under what political label suits 
them. It suited them to raise the 
number of People’s Party Deputies 
at the last election from ten to a 
two-thirds majority of the entire 
Chamber which numbers 500. 


The Bratianos have thus become‘ 


politically invisible for a time, leav- 
ing the present Government irre- 
sponsible for their sins: 1) sup- 
pression of over 100 revolutionary 
movements begun by the people of 
Bessarabia to free themselves from 
the Rumanian yoke; 2) systematic 
encouragement of Rumanians who 
desire to default debts owed to the 
U. S. and other countries’ business 
concerns; 3) exploitation of the 
peasant class in the interest of 
great landholders such as the Brati- 
anos. 


Kings Courageous 


Down the sullen, turgid Danube 
—blue only to baying, waltzing 
houris—a royal barge put-putted 
last week past the great swamps 
of Braila, near Bucharest. George 
II, deposed King of the ungrateful 
Greeks, was motorboating with his 
unobtrusive father-in-law, King 
Ferdinand I of Rumania. 
Ferdinand, a Hohenzollern, gave 


himself up suddenly to one of the 
whims characteristic of that House. 
For no reason at all he ordered a 
second motorboat to draw along- 
side, debarked into it with the 
entire royal party which included 
onetime Priu.zve Christopher of 
Greece. 

A few seconds later the engine 
of the boat from which Royalty had 
stepped exploded. 

The King, the onetime King, the 
onetime Prince, braved the _possi- 
bility of bombs or foul play, stood 
by in their newly boarded motor- 
boat until several injured and drip- 
ping royal servants were rescued 
from the sinking launch. 











POLAND 


Passion Tax 


Polish cinema producers conclud- 
ed three months of dickering and 
compromise with their Government 
last week, resigned themselves to 
pay a tax newly and _ ingeniously 
imposed upon the so-called “baser 
passions.” 

Hereafter “imported or domestic 
films of an erotic, lustful, or libidi- 
nous character” will be taxed in 
Poland at 100% of their rental 
price. Films at which the pulses 
of the police censor do not quicken* 
will be taxed only 75% if made 
abroad, only 10% if filmed in Po- 


land. 
FINLAND 
From Helsing fors 


President Lauri Relander of Fin- 
land left Helsingfors last week, 
sailed across the Baltic, sped by 
rail down through Sweden, crossed 
over to Copenhagen, famed “Paris 
of-the North.” . 

King Christian X made Presi- 
dent Relander welcome, ordered a 
gala night in his honor at the 
Royal Opera. As the audience as- 
sembled Dr. Relander was to be 
seen in the royal box, between His 
Majesty and Queen Alexandrine. 

The lights dimmed. Suddenly 
Queen Alexandrine screamed as a 
heavy bundle of papers hurtled from 
the balcony into her lap. Other 
leaflets fluttered like autumn leaves 
through the house. From the gal- 
lery a voice boomed: ‘Long live 
Finland! Down with Relander, the 
bloodhound of Helsingfors!’” 

When the house lights flashed up 
six Finnish Communists were dis- 
covered to have staged this dem- 
onstration against President Re- 
lander. Soon they languished in 
a sanitary Danish jail. 


*Japanese police censors were last week 
reported as having deleted 2,350 kisses from 
imported films during the past six months. 
A single kiss passed: that bestowed by 
the Princess upon her father in The Thief 
of Bagdad. 
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CHINA 


“Double Ten” 


Chinese celebrated throughout 
the World last week the “Double 
Ten Festival,” “the tenth day of 
the tenth month,” the day on which 
a bomb exploded in Hankow fif- 
teen years ago.* 

The explosion was the signal for 
revolutionaries who toppled _ the 
Manchu dynasty in ruins, and built 
unsteadily out of the debris the 
north-central republic under Yuan 
Shih-kai and the rival southern 
republic under Sun Yat-sen. Both 
these “presidents” died,—the form- 
er at the height of power, allegedly 
by poison; the latter a weary exile 
in cold Peking. China became the 
spoil of numerous Tuchuns or pro- 
vincial governors. One year ago, 
on “the tenth day of the tenth 
month,” there was a relatively 
stable northern Government at Pe- 
king, and the southern Government 
at Canton weltered in the doldrums 
of impotence. During the past 
year this situation has sensationally 
reversed itself. 

Vicissitudes. The events of the 
twelvemonth group themselves 
naturally about the rise and fall of 
the great Super-Tuchun Wu Pei-fu 
—no stranger to such vicissitudes. 
A year ago he was gathering 
strength in the Yangtze valley for 
an onslaught upon Peking. So well 
did he succeed that he completely 
disrupted the power of the Peking- 
ese Super-Tuchun Feng Yu-hsiang. 
For a time it seemed that Wu and 
the Super-Tuchun of Manchuria, 
Chang Tso-lin, would dominate the 
North. Then occurred the sudden 
and momentous upheaval which is 
still disrupting China to the point 
of anarchy. 

Mystery Army. At Canton the 
political heirs of Sun Yat-sen had 
cut themselves off from the Occi- 
dent by imposing an anti-British 
boycott. Behind this screen they 
organized and drilled an army 
whose strength was universally un- 
derestimated. Suddenly, last Aug- 
ust, at the hour of Wu’s northern 
triumph the Cantonese struck at his 
war base, the Yangtze valley. The 
troops of their “mystery army” 
poured northward under Super-Tu- 
chun Chang Kai-shek. Too late 
Wu rushed southward to defend 
Hankow and Wuchang—his_ twin 
strongholds on either bank of the 
Yangtze. Hankow fell at once. 
Wuchang has ever since’ been 
cruelly besieged. Reputedly 10,000 
Wuchangese have died of starva- 
tion. Last week the besiegers 
came to terms with the besieged. 
The cycle of revolution which be- 
gan a decade and a half ago has 

*The Ford Chinese Students Club  en- 
tertained on this anniversary Mr. and Mrs. 
Edsel Ford and Mayor John W. Smith of 


Detroit at a banquet in the palm room 
of the King Wah Lo Cafe, Detroit. 





ringed China with warfare and re- 
turned to its point of ignition, the 
Yangtze Valley. 

Significance. While observers are 
unanimous in predicting several 
years more of civil war for China, 
the events of the last fortnight 
have definitely transformed the 
presumption that a strong Chinese 
Government is to be found in 
Peking to the possibility that it 
may be found in the not distant 
future at Canton. The . 
Minister to China, John Van Ant- 
werp MacMurray, sensitive to this 
trend, was reported to be in Can- 
ton last week, despite his previous 
announcement that he had left 
China for the Philippines. Simul- 
taneously negotiations were report- 
ed progressing to end the anti- 
British boycott. The emergence of 
Canton from self-imposed boycott 
isolation to paramount importance 
loomed. ; 

Far City. For the first time in 
many weeks a courier brought news 
that Sianfu, a walled city of 500,- 
000 population and the capital of 
Shensi province, is still enduring 
the siege laid to it in mid-April. 
At that time the besieged were 
supposed to be adherents of Feng 
Yu-hsiang and the besiegers pro- 
claimed their allegiance to Wu Pei- 
fu. Since then both Feng and Wu 
have suffered eclipse, but the siege 
continues “on its own,” so to speak. 
Thirty-one foreign missionaries, 
eight of them U. S. citizens, were 
reported still held in Sianfu, last 
week, apparently as hostages. 

Missionaries Harassed. Wide- 
spread but meagre reports told last 
week that foreign missionaries are 
being molested in China at present 
as never before. No instances of 
murder were reported, but unsub- 
stantiated accounts of kidnapings, 
looting of missionary premises and 
some unprecedented disorder were 
numerous. Pending the arrival of 
trustworthy despatches many U. S. 
mission executives withheld the 
names of missionaries reported mo- 
lested from the press to quench 
premature sensationalism. 








MEDICINE 





Tuberculosi 


Tuberculosis, dread disease, drew 
concentrated attention from doctors, 
public health workers, social hy- 
gienists and Red Cross contributors 
during the past fortnight. Last 
week the National Tuberculosis 
Association met in Washington, 
immediately after the International 
Union against Tuberculosis, which 
had met there the previous week. 

Tuberculosis has been known and 
its effects described since the time 
of the Greeks. Even then they called 
it consumption. But its cause was 
unknown until, in 1882, Robert 
Koch (1843-1910) discovered the 
Bacillus tuberculosis. At about that 


time, 1879-80, there were approxi- 
mately 163,000 deaths annually 
(326.2 per 100,000) in the U.S. 
Koch foreshadowed the method of 
preventing the disease. Since then 
unceasing preventive work has re- 
duced its ravages in the U.S. until 
last year, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon, who is responsible for 
the work of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, told the International 
Union, there were only 76,605 
(81.8 per 100,000) deaths in the 36 
states who report their health 
statistics to the Government. 

The disease attacks every kind of 
vertebrate—fish, reptile, bird and 
animal. Domesticated animals ac- 
quire it—dogs, cats, monkeys, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, hogs, cattle. They, 
like humans, may suffer variously 
from tuberculosis of the lungs 
(phthisis, pulmonary tuberculosis), 
of the intestinal tract, lymphatic 
glands, serous membranes, bones, 
skin, brain, Fallopian tubes, uterus, 
spleen. But whether, except in the 
case of milk-yielding cows, they 
can transmit tuberculosis to humans 
is still a moot point in medicine. 

The tuberculosis bacillus is a 
tiny rod-shaped germ, which causes 
peculiar little translucent, greyish 
nodules the size of millet seeds. 
The phthisis victim loses weight, 
wastes away. He suffers from a 
fever that fluctuates with the time 
of day.* Prevention should start 
in childhood, the period when a 
predisposition to the disease may 
be developed, Professor Gaetano 
Ronzoni, of Milan, said to the 
International Union. Later, it is 
possible to cure a patient with per- 
sistent, attentive care. 

What renders humans susceptible 
to tuberculosis is not specifically 
known. The bacilli exist every- 
where in the world. They gambol 
up human noses and down human 
throats. They nest in tonsils and 
proliferate in bronchioles. They 
take rides on the invisible droplets 
that each human exhales as _ he 
breathes. Whole colonies of them 
are ejected with sputum onto side- 
walks, into street cars, in hotel 
lobbies. They are particularly 
thick in tenements, barracks, or- 
phan asylums, workhouses, peniten- 
tiaries. But most people are able 
to resist them, to kill them as 
they grow. 

Other folks lose their resistance— 
in unhygienic surroundings, from 
exhaustive work (athletics includ- 
ed), from dusty occupations (min- 
ing, ash dumping, cotton handling, 
grinding, polishing), from  unre- 
lated diseases, from mental depres- 
sion. 

Prevention lies with maintaining 
sound health, cure with nourishing 
foods, plentiful clean air, abun- 
dant sunshine. (Ultra-violet light, 
from quartz lamps has proven effi- 
cacious substitute for sunlight.) 





*For a long time there has been doubt 
whether or not, in women, menstruation 
influenced the fever af tuberculosis. But 
Dr. Morris M. Weiss, 25, at Montefiore 
Hospital, by analysis of several hundred 
fever charts, has apparently proved that 
there is no such inter-relation. 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


The Immortal Thief. Last sea- 
son, Mr. Hampden revived Kenne- 
dy’s The Servant In The House. 
This season he begins with Tom 
Barry’s The Immortal Thiej in a 
continued effort to reconcile once 
closely related religion and drama. 
Perhaps it is because Mr. Hamp- 
den’s particular symbols of religious 
fervor are alien to modern au- 
diences that his efforts fail to win 
popularity. 

The Immortal Thief originates in 
the New Testament account of the 
crucifixion. In Walter Hampden, 
innately a scholar and a gentleman, 
it is difficult to see a tigerish out- 
law of harsh Jerusalem. Yet there 
he is, leaping to good, plunging 
into evil, denying the gods, always 
thinking of them, a strange duality 
of ruthless passion and grand sac- 
rifice. He breaks a fellow thief’s 
legs, cuts off the hand of another, 
supposedly traitorous. To atone for 
his cruelty, he sacrifices himself to 
save a girl, unloved, who adores 
him. Salvation comes at the end 
in a fiercely realistic crucifixion 
tableau. It is all deeply sincere, 
beautifully staged. Claude Brag- 
don’s sets and lighting effects star- 
tled the audience into frequent 
gasps of admiration. Yet to many 
the play seemed more of pulpit 
than of theatre. 


The Jeweled Tree. Before Po- 
gany’s sets, an Egyptian fantasy 
unrolled itself out of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen vestments. Once upon a time 
Prince Rames sallied forth to pos- 
sess himself of the fruit of the 
tree. And did. Authentic folk- 
lore it is, with talking alligators 
—scholarly, picturesque, but ap- 
parently not the thing to engross 
an audience. 


Black Boy. Into the brutality 
of a prizefighter’s camp strays a 
giant Negro, peaceable, with song 
in his heart. Paul Robeson, one- 
time (1918) all-American’ end, 
star basketball player, Phi Beta 
Kappa, of Rutgers College, more 
recently famed concerv singer, en- 
acts the role of the black boy. The 
white man’s ways force him into 
the fight game. Swiftly the hun- 
gry straggler* mounts to world 
championship, hangers-on, Pierce- 
Arrows, booze, kotowing, all the 
tinseled impedimenta. After two 
years of demoralizing opulence, dou- 
ble-crossed by his manager, dis- 
illusioned by the discovery that his 
idolized Irene is tinged with black 
blood like his own, he forsakes the 
devious paths of Harlem, seeks out 
the sunny slopes of California, wan- 
ders away again, a singing hobo. 

The triteness of Jim Tully’s plot, 


exaggerated coarseness of language, 
superficiality of dialogue, are more 
than offset by two redeeming fea- 
tures: the authentic note (struck 
most poignantly when Actor Robe- 


son sings the spiritual, “Some- 
times I Feel Like A Motherless 





PauL LEROY ROBESON 
A sight for any sculptor 


Child”) of the Negro’s inability 
to find himself in complicated mazes 
of the white world; and Mr. Robe- 
son’s personality. His organ-like 
voice croons, booms in husky, mel- 
low tones filled with all the languor 
and ebullience of his naive race. 
In the third act he appears stripped 
to the buff—an Apollo in black 
marble, a sight for any sculptor. 
Across the _ footlights prejudice 
turns to admiration. Black Boy, 
with the debased morale of the 
U. S. Negro, can see no beauty 
in his own people. Even passion 
withers when his sweetheart is 
revealed a yellow girl. But Paul 
Robeson, personally, shines forth 
unashamedly black, true to the best 
of his own. 


The Good Fellow. Loud guffaws 
burst from the uninitiated at the 
Playhouse as the solemn _ ritual 
of the Ancient Order of Corsicans 
(Wilkes-Barre Chapter), in red, 
green, pink, orange and interme- 
diately tinted regalia, is profanely 
bared to view. The Grand Napoleon 
of this kaleidoscopic outfit, one 
Jim Helton, blinded by the radiance 
of Corsicans and similarly bonded 
brotherhoods, loses sight of some 
immediate obligations of the family 
man. Thus he precipitates a sad 
domestic mess far less interesting 


than the burlesque business, Clara 
Blandick excels as a George Kelly- 
ish mother-in-law who blasts the 
exclusive poppy-cock of secret Cor- 
sicans with wise cracks that assail 
its sacred plumes, its haberdashery, 
even its sacrosanct initiation paddle. 
Although not a little hokum has 
been mixed with the satire to give 
that bitter-sweet flavor, the chances 
are that attendance at lodge meet- 
ings will fall off somewhat in and 
about Manhattan. 


Treat "Em Rough. The harder 
Tony Barudi hits his women, the 
better they like it. But such ab- 
ject adoration fails utterly to in- 
spire true love in Tony’s breast. 
So it remains for Nora O’Hare to 
brave the cabaret environment, 
beard the fierce Tony with laughter, 
thus reduce him to a pliant lover, 
Genevieve Tobin presents some five 
thousand good reasons for the fame 
enjoyed by Erin’s colleens in song 
and legend. The Italian conces- 
sion has been awarded to William 
Ricciardi whose sunshine bursts 
upon all with typical, gratifying 
exuberance. Unfortunately, the 
play follows hackneyed lines. 


The Lion Tamer, Savoir’s phil- 
osophical satire, first of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse repertory, em- 
ploys a lion tamer as symbol of 
law, force, oppression; and a 
leisurely Englishman as symbol of 
reason, justice, revolt. Lord Lons- 
dale’s great and hereditary desire 
is to behold his natural-born enemy, 
the tamer, eaten by the lions. But 
the lions do not chew their oppres- 
sor. They lick him with gentle 
tongues. In despair, his Lordship 
surrenders the faith of his fathers, 
turns lion tamer, and is himself 
eaten by Sultana and the other 
kittens. But Lord Lonsdale’s son 
takes up the traditional family 
standard, so the poor old world 
goes on much as it did before, 
with its good and evil, oil and 
water, Mussolini and Woodrow Wil- 
son, landlord and tenant, Tacna 
and Arica. The Playhouse cast 
intelligently interprets a play which 
cannot be described as subtle. 


List 


A quantity of new plays having 
been offered, mid-October found 


the following plays showing in 
Manhattan: 

SERIOUS 
Broadway—Home life among cabaret 


dancers. Sustained realism. 
_ The Captive—Helen Menken as an Urn- 
ing; strange, artistic. 

Deep River—Creole-mulatto opera by Lau- 
rence Stallings and Frank Harling. 

The Donovan Affair—Jewels, darkness, 
murder, police, 

The House of Ussher—A revival in op- 
pressive Poe shadows for the benefit of 
hardy drama lovers. 

Just Life—With very little relation to 
art. 

Lulu Belle—Lenore Ulric in chocolate 
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grease paint as a high-stepping Harlem- 
to-Paris harlot. 

Red Blinds—Terrible. 

Sandalwood—An uninteresting smirk re- 
lieved by Pauline Lord. 

Sex —Trash. 

The Shanghai Gesture—Florence Reed 
back at the corner of Hung Chow and 
Elm streets. Flesh-creeping hokum of the 
better sort. 

The Woman Disputed.—Hun officer 
(Lowell Sherman) and Alsatian Angel 
(Ann Harding). 

Yellow—A good triangle drama diddled 
into melodrama. 


LESS SERIOUS 


Abie’s Irish Rose—Hearty perennial. 

At Mrs. Beam’s—Cannibalism in a Brit- 
ish rooming house made funny. 

The Blonde Sinner—Sleazy society mys- 
tery with music injected. 

Cradle Snatchers—What raucous middle- 
aged women say and do to lull the 
scruples of undergraduate boy friends. 
Popular. 

Fanny—Funny Fannie Brice in mushy 
melodrama. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—From_ Ritz 
to Ritz with a wide-eyed gabber. 

The Ghost Train—It moves. 

Henry-Behave!—A stuffed shirt loses his 
memory, comes to in Congress; dull. 

The Home Towners—South Bend, Ind., 
censors Manhattan, By comical George 
M. Cohan, 

Honest Liars—Feeble farce in a sana- 
torium. 

If I was Rich—If you do not mind the 
title you will like the show. 

The Judge’s Husband—Connecticut hen- 
peckery, with William Hodge. 

The Little Spitfire—Another slavey in 
Southampton. Applause. 

Loose Ankles—What unscrupulous young 
men confide to one another after a night 
with middle-aged girl-friends. Wise-cracky 
but feeble. 

Number 7—Jewel-hunt in a _ deserted 
tenement. 

She Couldn’t Say No—Florence Moore 


slaps a sluggish affair into a smart suc- 
cess. 


The Shelf—An amusing contrivance on 
the stay-young theme. 

Two Girls Wanted—Innocuous country 
girl, pleasant businessmen. 

What Every Woman Knows—Helen Hayes 
is an infinitely charming hand-maiden to 
Sir James M. Barrie. 


MUSICAL 


The eye is gladdened, the ear 
well titillated at: Jolanthe, Sunny, 
Castles in the Air, Naughty Ri- 
quette. 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Vitaphone and The Better ’Ole 
(Syd Chaplin). While Al Jolson 
mouths “Mammy, Mammy” on the 
screen, the audience hears Al Jol- 
son throat “Mammy, Mammy” out 
of what sounds like a loud radio. 
It is the Vitaphone, now well on its 
way to fame as_ purveyor of 
“canned” music to theatres too 
small to afford orchestras. After 
the same slightly harsh, but per- 
fectly synchronized reproduction of 
Reinald Werrenrath, Elsie Janis, 
and The Howards, Syd Chaplin 
proceeds to ramble through a long 
string of war comics in a film, 
The Better ’Ole, based on Cartoon- 
ist Bruce Bairnsfather’s character- 


TIME 


ization. Old Bill with his familiar 
pipe and muffler, little Alf, his 
great worry, and the tyrant cor- 
poral, muddle through the war 
somehow. On the occasion of a 
camp entertainment, Old Bill and 
Little Alf are sewed into a stuffed 
horse to take part in a play en- 
titled Black Beauty or A Horse’s 
Sacrifice. In the middle of the 
act, a hasty retreat is ordered. 
No one has time to extricate Bill 
and Alf from their equine environ- 
ment. The subsequent adventures 
of a horse’s upper on four human 
legs, among inebriated German in- 
vaders’ leads to a timely heroism. 
Bill becomes a sergeant, pays back 
all the corporal’s petty tyranny. It 
is doubtful if even Syd’s brother, 
Charlie, ever made so many people 
laugh so loud and so long. 


It Must Be Love (Colleen Moore). 
Fernie Schmidt was born in, and 
for twenty years inhabited, a deli- 
catessen store. But a job at a 
perfume counter was her ideal. 
This she gratifies, but when her 
ambitious lover buys the very store 
in which Pappa Schmidt made $80,- 
000, as the financial basis for their 
future marriage, limburger sudden- 
ly takes on the fragrance of attar 
of roses, pickles turn to rosettes, 
and Fernie, delighted, helps out in 
the store and back of it. Hoch die 
Delikatessen! 


ART 











To Philadelphia 


Last week the French Govern- 
ment notified Mayor Kendrick of 
Philadelphia that certain pictures 
which he had asked for were being 
shipped from the Louvre for exhibi- 
tion at the Sesquicentennial. Very 
few of the people who will see 
these pictures displayed on the 
walls of the exposition buildings 
are likely to find them unfamiliar; 
they are pictures that have adorned, 
in reproduction, millions of book- 
plates, art calendars, folios, and 
frontispieces. There is Whistler’s re- 
strained and noble picture of his 
mother, the old lady folded in 
silence like the fall of her quiet 
dress, hearing voices fade, footsteps 
pass; Millet’s “Angelus,” the bent 
peasants in their luminous field; 
the perfumed floridity of Nicholas 
Poussin’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
Jacques Louis David’s capable “Por- 
trait of Pius VII’; “Renaul and 
Armide” one of the classic postur- 
ings of Francois Boucher, the cour- 
tier who painted ceilings with the 
grace of miniatures; and “1814” by 
Ernest Meissonier, filled with the 
pomp of banners, stallions, mus- 
taches, and death. 
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MUSIC 


Festival 


It is not often that you see mo- 
tor after motor full of fine ladies 
and smart gentlemen rolling up 
in front of the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C. But 
last week you saw them. It con- 
tinued for three days. One day 
they rolled up twice. 

If you followed these unusual 
visitors, you soon found out that 
they had not come to borrow books 
from the U. S. A. They passed 
to an inner court of the great 
building and entered, through a 
door cut through the library walls, 
a chaste little temple of white 
marble that has been completed 
for something over a year. They 
removed their wraps, settled them- 
selves in comfortable, well-spaced 
seats and listened, not to a Sen- 
atorial diatribe, but to some of the 
purest chamber music that is to 
be heard anywhere in the world. 
It was music under the auspices of 
the Librarian of Congress and his 
musical assistants; and thus ac- 
tually under the auspices of the 
U. S. It was the second of an 
annual festival begun last year. 
The name of the festival, how- 
ever, is not “All-American” or 
“Bigger and Better Music Week,” 
as one might suspect, but the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Fes- 
tival, so-called for accuracy’s sake 
after the extraordinary lady who 
built the marble temple, provided 
for its maintenance, inveigled Con- 
gress into accepting it as a gift 
to the nation, and who personally 
arranges the programs, invites the 
artists and pays them. 

Conductor Ernest Bloch came all 
the way from San Francisco to 
lead a picked handful of men with 
strings through Bach’s steamy and 
impetuous “Brandenburg” concerto 
in G. Some of the temperament 
of this first performance extended, 
unhappily, into their execution of 
the next item, Mozart’s lunar 
“Serenata Notturna,” but was in 
place again for Mr. Bloch’s own 
sombre, splendid composition, “Con- 
certo Grosso.” 

The next morning’s gathering 
heard Mrs. Coclidge’s latest Euro- 
pean importation, the fiery Pro 
Arte Quartet of Brussels—“young 
lions of the conservatoire,” one and 
all. With: much gusto two of 
these attacked a most modern 
sonata, compounded of unconvinc- 
-ing fifths, dissonances and Debus- 
syesque decoration, with which 
Albert Huybrechts, young Belgian, 
had won the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Prize for 1926.* Com- 
positions by other Belgians—rich, 
sensuous César Franck and trickier 
Joseph Jongen, little-known chief 
of the Brussels Conservatory. The 








*Formerly every year, now every other 
year, this prize is awarded for deserving 
new compositions. In the odd years an 
order is given to some proven composer 
for a new creation. 








afternoon was devoted to Russians, 
with the Stringwood Ensemble of 
New York at the desks. Many a 
100% Congressman might have 
glowered had he known that the 
group of Russian peasant songs 
sung by Baritone Boris Saslavsky 
was arranged by one A. F. Goedike 
at the express command of the 
Soviet Government. 

The closing program was en- 
trusted to the faultless Flonzaley 
Quartet, who played Haydn, Balmer, 
Schumann. 


To have established chamber 
music within earshot of the very 
lobbies of Congress and actually 
under federal patronage was a 
feat for no ordinary woman. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge of 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Washington 
is certainly unique. Discerning 
travelers along the road from 
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Did you know that the pro- 
duction of electricity by IIli- 
noiselectric light and power 
companies during February, 
1926, exceeded February, 
1925, by more than 16 per 
cent? 

The rapid development of 

the 6000 square miles adja- 

cent to Chicago served by 

this Company is a main 

factor in the substantial 

growth of the Company, 

as evidenced by the more 

thantripling of itsgrossrev- 

enue in the last ten years. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6 ,000 square miles—2 78 
communities — with Gas 
or Electricity 
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bustling Pittsfield to smart Lenox, 
Mass., cannot have failed to learn 
that the considerable eminence 
known as South Mountain, by 
which they must pass, is mostly 
Mrs. Coolidge’s property; that the 
spacious house on its summit is 
hers. The smaller white stone 
building on the mountain’s slope is 
where, seven years ago, she housed 





CONDUCTOR KOUSSEVITSKY 
He bowed, bowed, bowed, bowed 


the Festival Quartet of South 
Mountain, when she determined, 
out of an insatiable craving and 
a comfortable pocketbook, to have 
chamber music and have it in a 
proper setting. Her benefactions 
to music were already many. 
There are prizes of her giving 
from coast to coast. She gave Yale 
University a concert hall in mem- 
ory of her soldier son. But the 
South Mountain -Festival was such 
a perfect and personal thing that 
none save her invited guests 
might enjoy it. There were 
seats for 500 but no ticket sale. 

Then she was moved to insure 
the permanency of her creation 
by making the nation responsible 
for it. To generosity ($100,000 
and $28,200 per annum) she had 
to add ingenuity, but she achieved 
her end. Now—for expense is no 
object—Europe is combed at her 
behest, native genius is more than 
ever encouraged and at least one 
art flourishes at the political but 
not the artistic U. S. capital. 

Mrs. Coolidge, whose ancestors 
were New Englanders but were 
not closely related to the family 
now represented in the White House, 
is daughter of the late 0. S. A. 
Sprague, wealthy Chicago whole- 
sale grocer (Sprague, Warner & 
Co.), sister of Col. Albert A. 
Sprague, 1924 Democratic candidate 
for U. S. Senator from Illinois. 
Inhabitants of Pittsfield and en- 
virons tell anecdotes of her trouble- 
some deafness and marvel that 
her interest in music is so intense, 
little knowing that an ear unsen- 
sitive to hurly-burly street sounds 
and flat conversational tones is 
the more sensitive to nuance in 
musical vibrations. 





Notes 


In Philadelphia. A great crowd 
flocked to the Academy of Music 
one afternoon last week for the 
opening concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. ‘“Buzz-buzz-buzz. . .” 
Well-bred greetings were hushed 
only when the stage darkened and 
two swift shafts of light shot out 
from either wing to frame the pale, 
curled head of Conductor Leopold 
Stokowski. Up went his hand and 
beauty floated, spread itself over 
the dusky hall—the orchestral sea- 
son had begun. Mozart came first, 
an early overture long buried away 
in the library of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, charming, tuneful, imma- 
ture; “Pan,” a rhapsody by U. §S. 
composer William Schroeder, diffi- 
cult, cleverly constructed, tedious; 
Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” 
brilliant, biting; Beethoven’s “Sev- 
enth Symphony,” great feat of the 
afternoon, magnificently played. 

In Boston. Symphonophiles, lit- 
tle ones, big ones, long-nosed ones, 
pug-nosed ones, found their places 
in Symphony Hall, arranged them- 
selves, sat, as well mannered as 
could be, until Conductor Sergei 
Koussevitzky appeared. Then they 
exploded, rose in their places, beat 
their gloved palms together, would 
not behave until their idol had bent 
himself into a dozen bows. The 
overture from Der _ Freischutz 
opened the program. Then came 
two Debussy nocturnes, “Clouds” 
and “Festivals,” beautifully read, 
Prokofiev’s suite from the _ ballet 
Chout, new to Boston, rhythmical, 
gay; Beethoven’s “Eroica’” sym- 
phony, dramatic, majestic. 


Great Ones 


Gatti-Casazza. In awful majesty 
from his swivel chair throne, Im- 
presario Guilio Gatti-Casazza of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
received newspapermen one day 
last week. A “hand-out” informed 
them that he had chosen La Vestale 
to open the opera season on Nov. 1, 
with Rosa Ponselle heading the 
cast; that Tosca with Jeritza would 
open the Metropolitan season in 
Philadelphia on Nov. 2; Lucia the 
same night in Brooklyn with Ma- 
rion Talley. Asked if there would 
be a special performance for Queen 
Marie of Rumania, Signor Gatti 
said: “Any performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is good 
enough for any queen.” 

Jeritza. In Vienna last week 
Maria Jeritza was preparing to 
leave for the U. S., heard a toot- 
ing and shouting outside her house, 
went to the window and was 
serenaded by several hundred ad- 
mirers, led by the University band. 
Pleased, she flung them flowers. 

Garden. In Paris, Mary Garden, 
pale, unreal, sang a farewell Pel- 
leas and Melisande at the Opera 
Comique, won a big ovation from 
Americans visiting there, from 
Parisians who recalled that it was 
she who had created the leading 
role in April, 1902, that other 
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I Detroit ~ EDWARD G. 


.. .in the cause of safety’ 


OOD is no longer considered 

a safe material for railway 
coaches. So they are made of steel 
—all-steel. For safety’s sake. 

The All-Steel automobile body is 
the story of the railway coach over 
again. And the day is coming when 
all motorists-—recognizing it as a 
guarantee of greater personal safety 
—will demand 
the All-Steel au- b 
tomobile body, 


just as they now 
demand all-steel 


Many motorists think they have 
an All-Steel body, however, when 
what they actually have is a frame- 
work of wood covered by a sheath- 
ing of metal. Budd originated the 
All-Steel body—the body with a 
steel frame—all steel welded into 
a single unit. It is the greatest pro- 
tection ever devised for those who 

drive and ride in 
motor cars. See 
that you and 
your family have 
it on the next 


railway cars. ALL- STFEFL car you buy. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


FULL-VISION 


MOTOR CAR BODIES 
BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY » Philadelphia }} 
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members of the cast had been in 
that same first performance. 
Strauss. For more than a year 
officials of the Vienna Staatsoper 
have striven to persuade Richard 
Strauss to come back to the fold. 
Last week they announced he would 
return this year, conduct 20 per- 
formances opening with the local 
premiére of his opera Intermezzo. 


Inventory 


Laymen know little of the con- 
cert business, of the mechanism be- 
hind the booking of favorite artists 
at convenient times and places. 
Last week Arthur Judson, manager 
of the New York Philharmonic and 
Philadelphia Orchestras, of such 
famed individuals as Sophie Bras- 
lau, Sigrid Onegin, Efrem Zimba- 
list, took an account of stock, 
reported that at the demand of the 
people retail music merchants are 
buying more and more music where 
they used to buy names; that 
thanks to the increasing interest 
clubs are taking in music and to 
the development of music courses, 
especially in the Middle West, 
medium-priced artists are getting 
steady engagements; that tables 
have turned in regard to the 
radio, that now, instead of as an 
interference, it is being looked on 
as a profitable advertising scheme; 
that according to his books music 
sells itself in the following ratio 
throughout the U. S.: 25% for the 
East, 5% for the Pacific Coast, 
25% for the South, 45% for the 
Middle West. 


Grin 


A square, squat lady with snow 
white hair stepped on to the plat- 
form of the High School auditorium 
in Stevens Point, Wis., one eve- 
ning last week and grinned a 
great wide grin to show that she 
was at home. She was Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, 65 years old, in 
Stevens Point for the first concert 
of her Golden Jubilee Tour. 

“Why Stevens Point?” some one 
had asked her. “Surely to begin a 
fiftieth anniversary tour—?” “Vy 
not?” Ernestine Schumann Heink 
had answered. Should she go back 
to Europe, to Gratz where she had 
given her first formal concert at 
the age of fifteen? Should she go 
back to the little Austrian town 
where she grew up, the homely, 
hard-working child of a Bohemian 
soldier and an Italian mother? To 
be sure she had earned her first 
money there playing dance tunes 
on a tinkly piano in an old restau- 
rant where the peasants gathered 
on holidays. Ninety-six cents, she 
had made in just one evening. That, 
and the seven and a half cents she 
earned giving the restaurant keep- 
er’s daughter lessons, she put 
toward a piano for herself, not 
much of a piano with its hammers 
patched with string and sealing 
wax, but still a piano. .. . She 
might have gone back to Dresden 
where she first sang in opera, to 


TIME 


Hamburg, where Herr Heink had 
died and left her alone with five 
small children, to scrub and cook, 
to sing for five dollars a perform- 
ance. Yes, Hamburg had its mem- 
ories, but then so had Vienna and 
Berlin and Bayreuth. So had cities 
all over the U. S. 


It was 1899 when she came to 
the Metropolitan Opera to sing for 
$75 a week. More children, Herr 
Schumann’s, were added to Herr 
Heink’s* string. At the Metropolitan 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 
..- holds many a key 


she was at home, but there were 
the children. . . . She went into 
musical comedy. They lifted their 
hands in horror at the Metropolitan 
but they took her back when she 
was ready to come because no 
one else could sing Wagner as 
she could. She left the Metropol- 
itan again, went touring’ the 
country in concert, into towns much 
smaller than Stevens Point, into 
army camps, schools, hospitals, 
East, North, South, West. No 
entourage traveling with her, no 
maid even, no road manager. Just 
Schumann Heink, taking an upper 
when she could not get a lower, 
hater of temperament, lover of her 
children, lover of soldiers the world 
over, of corn’ beef and cabbage ... 
shrewd ... generous.... 

“Vy not Stevens Point?” It is 
all the same. Everywhere she is at 
home. She holds the keys to num- 
berless cities. There will be 70 
concerts in all, nine in Wisconsin, 
then to Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Washington, D. C., Mary- 
land, Texas, Mississippi, Florida, 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
a few performances at the Metro- 
politan sandwiched in. No entour- 
age, not even a maid; just Schu- 
mann Heink grinning a great wide 
grin to show she is at home. 


*Mme. Schumann Heink has had eight 
children (six are living), five of them Herr 
Heink’s, three Herr Schumann’s; three 
of them daughters, five sons. Four sons 
fought in the U. S. army; the other, a 
German officer, was killed in the War. 
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EDUCATION 


In Seattle 


An Indian never forgets. The 
flame-coated mounted police of the 
Northwest always “get their man.” 
These are axioms of the great open 
spaces. 

When tamer sections of the coun- 
try heard last week that, in the 
rugged state of Washington, where 
snow-toothed mountains leap sky- 
ward and rivers with names like 
Snake and Yakima coil through 
forests never scarred by the ring- 
ing ax, the Governor had, after ten 
years of grim waiting, “got” the 
President of the State University 
for an old grudge, there was less 
alarm for the welfare of public 
education than thrill at the sub- 
stantiation of legend. 

It had been a long, smoldering 
wait for Governor Roland H. Hart- 
ley, but when he struck, he struck 
suddenly. Dr. Henry  Suzzallo, 
the University - President, had 
crossed his trail years ago, during 
the War, when he, Hartley, then a 
private citizen deep in_ timber 
operations, was having trouble with 
labor. The academician, as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Industries Board, 
had the audacity to suggest that 
timber operators put their crews 
on an eight-hour schedule, as in 
many another industry. In 1924, 
after Mr. Hartley’s election and 
during his campaign for a super- 
board to manage all state 
education (instead of various 
boards of regents) Dr. Suzzallo 
again appeared in the political 
forest and blocked the trail. The 
legislature passed, over the Hart- 
ley veto, an educational outlay far 
greater than the Hartley political 
economy deemed necessary. 

Six months ago, Governor Hart- 
ley turned his attention to the 
Roard of seven Regents which gov- 
erns the University of Washington. 
Giving no reasons, he removed five 
of these functionaries, presumably 
with the “advice and consent” of 
the state senate as required by 
law, and made new, judicious ap- 
pointments. Last month, Governor 
Hartley must have been glad of 
this step for after he had stumped 
the state with another appropria- 
tion-slashing program, the people 
of Washington rebuffed him in the 
primary, elected a legislature more 
un-Hartleyfied than ever. This time 
Dr. Suzzallo was loudly accused of 
exercising his right as a citizen to 
oppose Mr. Hartley in the public 
lists, Mr. Hartley at the same time 
denying that his “wangling” of the 
Regents was aimed at Dr. Suzzallo. 
Nevertheless, one evening last 
week, after visiting the Hartley 
suite in a Seattle hotel, the Hart- 
leyfied regents went into executive 
session and came out to announce 
a “leave of absence” for Dr. Suz — 
zallo and to talk of his successor, 
“a good man acceptable to every: 
one, under cover in the East.” 
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“I Wonder How He Knows So Much!” 











How many men do you know who surprise you by the wealth of their general 
information and the breadth of their knowledge? If you were to inquire, you would 


find these men make a daily habit of consulting an up-to-date Encyclopaedia. Here 
they have the knowledge ‘of the centuries—accessible, concisely and plainly stated, 
easy to grasp and to remember. 


Get Your Facts from Nelson’s 


Every subject on which man would be informed is niga gree constantly. Nine times out ot 
ten, the information you want is of current issue — a topic of today. All Encyclopaedias except 
Nelson’s are deficient in this important and essential thing. The information which is obsolete is 
worse than none at all. You do not use a City Directory that is two years old. Why use an Encyclo- 
paedia that is five or ten years old? Every six months all subscribers to NELSON’S receive their 
renewal pages — 250 pages or more — between 500 and 700 pages each year. These include over 
2000 changes each year and keep NELSON’S perpetually accurate and down to date. Reading 
them as they come in is a liberal education in the march of the world’s progress. 


The Great 
American 


Standard 


Reference + Perpetual loowe-Leak 4 eS 
Work =1— ENCYCLOPAEDIA" 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 





NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE- 
LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA is com- 
plete in 12 handsome volumes and 
new Index Volume. Its staff of up- 
wards of 1,000 contributors includes 
men and women foremost in scientific, 
professional and public life, who are 
practically eye-witnesses of that of 
which they write. NELSON’S 
TREATS UPWARDS OF 1,000,000 
topics; has 500 maps in color and black 
and white and 7000 illustrations to 
clarify the text, including text cuts, col- 
ored plates, photographs, charts, etc. 


This wonderful Encyclopaedia stands Index Volume a Key to Hidden Treasures 


ready to answer any conceivable ques- 














. . 
FREE Educational Reading Courses 
A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia including thirty- 
three courses on as many subjects — from Aeronautics to Zoology — is 
furnished WITHOUT COST to all subscribers. These courses are de- 
clared by educational authorities to be equal to a college course in each 
of these departments. 


FREE Research Library Service Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMATION 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled 
to FREE membership in this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt 
on any subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the positive assur- 
ance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and most depend- 
able information. 


tion on any subject in which you may This wonderful new Index of 900 pages — more than 200,000 references — 
Be cnterested. | Bt brings you the immensely increases the value of the Encyclopaedia. Were each subject con- 
knowledge of the centuries. tained in NELSON’S treated under a separate heading the work would expand 


to fifty or seventy-five volumes. The index, by listing all these headings within 
a single volume, makes available a mass of information otherwise scattered 
, through the twelve volumes. It is the Key which unlocks thousands of hidden 


Fill out this treasures in Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 


reese fe eS ee ii ie i i i 
Coupon— THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
To do so puts you under no 


Publishers for 128 Years 

Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 
obligation whatever, It will 
bring you a concrete demon- 


stration of the multiple ad- 
vantages of this great work. 


Mail it today! 


381 Fourth Ave. New York Ci 
Time—10-18.26 urth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, containing color plates, 
maps and photographs, and full information how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia with FREE membership in Nelson’s Research Library 
Service Bureau for Special Information and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide FREE. This must incur 
no obligation whatever on my part. 


GAR b i <s:0cidh sgan chase thowks tedhecades nines ianiadychede a, OCCT LCAGRT PT Ree 
(Adv. Copyright, 1°? by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 
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No reason was- given for 
the abrupt dismissal. Dr. Suzzallo 
had been charged with nothing, 
been asked for no defense. But as 
a crowd of students surged up the 
street under red flares, surprise 
and anger were not among the 
emotions that filled Dr. Suzzallo’s 
voice in a front-porch speech. The 
students were for “striking” but Dr. 
Suzzallo begged them not to do 
that. The Regents’ action was, of 
course, a gross indignity to the 
presidential office and to the Uni- 
versity as a whole, but after all its 
roots were in a personal antagonism; 
deeper than that, in an antag- 
onism of type, culture, race. Real- 
izing this, Dr. Suzzallo urged the 
students to attend their classes as 
usual and maintain without him 
the University that he had been 
privileged to help build up since 
1915. And back the students went. 

The Governor. There was, of 
course, a plausible enough argu- 
ment on Governor Hartley’s side 
of the conflict. He represented Dr. 
Suzzallo as too extravagant, too 
ambitious in his plans for the Uni- 
versity of a state which, like all 
states, has much other educational 
machinery to support. The Uni- 
versity, founded by Congress in 
1854 as the Territorial University, 
before Washington was a state, 
enjoys the income from rich tim- 
berlands, tracts of which the State 
has added to the original Federal 
grant. Governor Hartley repre- 
sented himself as trying to con- 
serve these resources. 

Roland H. Hartley, son of a 
preacher in New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, is as self-made and _ self- 
reliant as any man could be. His 
parents settled in Minnesota when 
he was a stripling of 14, and he 
added to the meagre instruction of 
the New Brunswick public schools 
everything that he could get from 
the Minneapolis Academy. He made 
the best of it because it was all 
the formal education he was to re- 
ceive. No college for him, but 
work, hard work. He met a girl 
named Nina Clough whose father 
was rising in state politics. In 1888 
he married her. In 1895, David M. 
Clough was elected Minnesota’s 
Governor and Roland Hartley 
served his father-in-law faithfully 
as private secretary. In 1903, 
with substantial funds in hand, he 
moved out to Everett, Wash., and 
got into the lumber game. Suc- 
cessful, he remembered his father- 
in-law’s fame and had himself 
elected Mayor of Everett, in 1910. 
Fourteen years from small-town 
mayor to Governor is not a bad 
political pace, even in progressive 
Washington. At last Roland H. 
Hartley was in a position to ex- 
press himself as became a_ son 
of the forest primeval, an Eagle 
and a Mason, an Elk and a Wood- 
man. Simple, hardheaded industry, 
devil-take-the-weakling, was his 
philosophy. When The Child Wel- 
fare Committee of America held a 
meeting (TIME, May 18, 1925) down 
in effete Manhattan and asked all 


the Governors to send representa- 
tives, newly-elected Roland H. 
Hartley replied, manfully and 
rather rudely: “. . . an overabund- 
ance of altruistic twaddle ... a 
lot of this uplift gush!” 

The President. Quite as _ self- 





N.E. A. 
PRESIDENT HENRY SUZZALLO 
Found at Columbia 


reliant, but less rugged about it, 
is Dr. Henry Suzzallo, whose 
Italian mother bore him at San 
José, Calif., in 1875, shortly after 
emigrating with her husband from 
their home near Trieste, which 
was ruled by Austria’s conquering 
hands. He went up to Stanford 
for his A. B. degree, then east to 
Columbia for his M. A. and Ph. D. 
He found his line in educational 
sociology and followed it on the 
faculties of Stanford, the Univer- 
sity of California, Yale, and Colum- 
bia, where he became head of the 
philosophy department in Teachers’ 
College. It was there that the 
Washington regents found him in 
1915 and he returned to the coast 
of his birth gladly. The University 
of Pittsburgh tried to lure him 
east again in 1919, offering to 
double his salary. He refused. The 
Carnegie Foundation, the National 
Research Council, the English 
Speaking Union, the Hall of Fame, 
the National Dante Committee, the 
American Legion, the Boy Scouts, 
the International Institute of the 
University of Heidelberg, and a 
dozen or so literary, sociological 
and scientific societies, soon made 
inroads on his time, recognizing 
him for a man of creditable char- 
acter and intelligence; hearing of 
him from his many friends as one 
in whom force combined with 
charm, integrity with flexibility of 
manner. His prime attention, 
however, he devoted to the institu- 
tion that was now in his charge. 
He was at one with its pioneering 
spirit; he had been born to appre- 
ciate the two deep lakes between 
which the campus lay, and the 


virgin timber standing near its 
buildings. He watched its tuition- 
free student body expand above 
8,000. He sent its oarsmen 3,000 
miles east to a rowing contest; its 
baseballers 4,100 miles west to 
trounce the Japanese; its  foot- 
ballers down to Pasadena, Calif, 
to play the “Tournament of Roses” 
(New Year) match with Alabama 
(TIME, Jan. 11). 

Last week, rudely “fired” by his 
Nordic enemy, Dr. Suzzallo did not 
announce how he would spend his 
indefinite “leave of absence.” For 
rugged Governor Hartley, however, 
the incident appeared as but a pre- 
liminary to another fight. Friends 
of fairness and of state education 
free from _ political interference 
were talking of a gubernatorial 
impeachment. Alumni who viewed 
with alarm the judgment of the 
Hartleyfied regents, talked of ad- 
vancing Dean Henry Landes of the 
College of Science, whose wife, 
Bertha K. Landes, ably serves Seat- 
tle as its Mayor (first woman 
mayor of a large U. S. city [Timg, 
March 22]). 


Growing Panes 


In Birmingham, Eng., educators 
studied “the little window where 
the sun peeped in at morn”; 
weighed, measured, counted the red 
corpuscles of school children who 
spent a school year behind win- 
dows fitted with ordinary glass, com- 
pared them with data on children 
studying behind glass made special- 
ly to permit the transference of 
ultra-violet rays in sunlight . The 
ultra-violet children surpassed their 
common-glass fellows by _ three 
pounds, half an inch, many a cor- 
puscle (8%). Last week the Bir- 
mingham educators decreed ultra- 
violet glass windows for all schools. 
(Many a U. S. school has studied 
ultra-violet effects on health. No 
large U. S. city has yet installed 
special panes on all its schools.) 


Harvard Jews 


On shady Prescott Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., alongside the Har- 
vard Union, back of the Yard and 
within hearing distance of Presi- 
dent Lowell’s red brick home, the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congre- 
gations in American opened 2 
cafeteria and dormitory, exclusive- 
ly for Jewish students, last week. 
The building, once a private resl- 
dence, will be operated under the 
jurisdiction of, among others, Dr. 
Nathan Isaacs, Harvard Professor 
of Business Lew. Only Kosher 
foods will be served.* 


*The rational, hygienic Mosaic dietary 
laws are catalogued in Deuteronomy 14, 
which specifies that the flesh of only cloven 
footed beats that’ chew their cud may 
eaten—cattle, deer, etc. Cloven-footed hares 
and swine do not chew their cuds and 
are interdicted. 

Only fish with both fins and scales are 
allowed; no catfish, sharks, eels. 

Kinds of birds permissible for food are 
not listed. But it is forbidden to eat 
eagles, owls, etc. P . 

And every creeping thing that flieth 
unclean unto you: they shall not be 
eaten.— Deut. 14:19. 
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is “lighting 


socket radio” 


that is tried - tested - perfected 


goal reception with no batteries is the “new 
thing in radio” that you hear so much about. 
But though it is new, it has been tested and perfected, 


and you need not take chances on an untried pur- 


chase. RCA has been ahead of this day 
by nearly a year. And the Radiola 30 has 
had time to be thoroughly “road-tested.” 


It is in thousands of the finest homes. 
Its principles have been endorsed and 
adapted by Victor and Brunswick. It has 
power—and it’s rea/! You can turn the 
music down when the talk runs gaily. 
Or turn it up to full orchestra volume 
for a dance. It is natural and true to 








Radiola 30, eight-tube super- 
heterodyne with power 
speaker . Complete, $575 


Operates on 50-60 cycle, | 
110 volt A.C. lighting circuit 


RCA-Radiola 


i 


MADE BY: THE~ 


MAKERS 


OF THE 


reality at any volume. It has a reserve of power 
—more than you will need to call on—and you'll 
never hear a crash on the grand finale of a symphony. 
It draws 


its power from the house wires, and 
takes no more care than an electric 
lamp! 


After theater, drive home for the best dance 
music, and tune in. End the evening with 
a perfect bit of supper, and music right 
from the night clubs. Even the big bass 
drum comes through—even the frenzied 
fingering of those high piano runs. Music 
is music and jazz is jazz, and it’s there—treal 
in volume and in tone—with a Radiola 30. 


Buy with 
confidence 
whereyou 
see this 
sign 
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RELIGION 


“Personal Work” 


Of ways of winning men to God 
there is no end. The Church 
Spiritual has been content down 
the ages to minister to men’s souls; 
but the Church Militant—and some- 
times Rampant—has dealt and 
deals by preference with corporeal 
man. The great brass founding 
city of Waterbury, Conn., is at 
present counting the spiritual cost 
or gain to its citizens of an on- 
slaught made upon them by 55 col- 
lege men and 15 college women: 
The Student Christian Mission: 
“An organization to produce pro- 
ducing Christians.” 

These young exponents of the 
Church Rampant were directed in 
their activities at Waterbury by 
four undergraduates prominent at 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton. Before 
commencing their campaign the 70 
student evangelists assembled at 
Camp Hazen, near Waterbury, for 
a “wash out” or mutual confession 
of sin. During this process “a 
condition bordering on emotional 
frenzy” was generated, in the 
opinion of so experienced an ob- 
server as Mr. Ernest W. Mande- 
ville, who last week began a series 
of articles on the Waterbury 
phenomenon in The Churchman. 
Finally, having “received guidance,” 
made “complete surrender,” and 
“washed out,” the students en- 














The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this—where 
the Radio-active mineral 
springs and the natural Nau- 
heim brine baths offer all the 
advantages of European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A setting 
of matchless scenic loveliness 
in the heart of the Finger Lakes 
country. A justly famous cui- 
sine, with private Dairy and 
Poultry farms. A daily concert 
program. Visit ‘The American 
Nauheim” this fall—and take 
off ten years! 


The Baths and other treatments ave especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, kidney, nu- 
tritional and nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete medical and 
hydrotherapeutic facilities, and modern aids 
to diagnosis. Write for illustrated booklets 
and special winter rates: 
THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 





tered Waterbury for a_ ten-day 
campaign. 

A succession of students spoke 
in relays on nine prominent street 
corners. Local ministers co-oper- 
ated, and such powerful speakers 
as Sherwood Eddy and Dean 
Charles R. Brown of the Yale 
Divinity School addressed mass 
meetings every evening. By day 
the students spent a portion of 
their time in private converse with 
prospective converts. By “washing 
out” themselves they endeavored 
to draw a reciprocal confession of 
sin from the person interviewed. 
As one student evangelist described 
his technique: “The people of 
Waterbury are interested in us as 
rotters. They are not interested in 
us as saints.” 


Soon the effects of this teclinique 
were felt. Converts “washed out” 
by scores. One student evangelist 
was removed to a hospital suffer- 
ing from epileptic fits. The Rev. 
Herbert D. Gallaudet, minister of 
the Congregational Church of Wat- 
erbury, testified that he had seen 
the Savior while motoring near 
Bethany, Conn., had stopped his car, 
and “walked in the woods with 
Jesus.” Finally, the student evan- 
gelists began a series of visits to the 
clergy of Waterbury, urged them 
to abandon their present technique 
and go persorally among their 
flocks, confessing their sins and 
drawing “wash outs” from peni- 
tents. When the campaign ended, 
some $4,500 having been raised 
and spent, the press of Waterbury 
was not unanimous in praising the 
results attained. 

Buchmanism. Educators recog- 
nized at once that the Waterbury 
Student Mission was a manifesta- 
tion of a sect that has rooted it- 
self spasmodically in U. S. colleges 
—Buchmanism. Mr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman was not at Waterbury, 
but was represented by Samuel 
Shoemaker, zealous disciple. Mr. 
Buchman is smooth, with a long in- 
telligent nose, a hungry eye. He is 
to be seen from time to time travel- 
ing first class on the principal 
transatlantic liners. When at New 
Haven, or Princeton, or Cambridge, 
Mass., or Cambridge, Eng., he is 
persona grata among a group of 
serious-minded young men. distin- 
guished by their piety and their 
wealth. Like young Buchmanites, 
Mr. Buchman is a bachelor, though 
past 40. In what does his _influ- 


ence over them reside? 


Briefly, the Buchman cult is dis- 
tinguished from other forms of 
personal evangelism by its preoc- 
cupation with “washinz out” from 
its members, by mutual confession, 
the strain of auto-erotism. 

The Buchman handbook, Soul 
Surgery, keynotes the slogan, “Woo, 
Win, Warn.” There, personal work- 
ers read: 

“Take nothing for granted. No 
matter how respectable a man may 
seem, be he clergyman or vestry- 
man or Y. M. C. A. secretary, he 
may still stand in need of your 
moral surgery... 

“First, learn what is wrong with 
your prospective convert—either 





from gossip or local suspicion. 
There is some sin which is ob- 
structing his free communion with 
God. Accuse him of the sin of 
which you suspect him. Then 
by confessing to him (man to 
man) your own former weaknesses 
you will elicit a full confession 
from him. ... This is often the 
kind of drastic, spiritual operation 
which alone can prevent a super- 
ficial repentance and unreal con- 
version. In New York City, last 
winter, a university student lead- 
er came to talk with Mr. Buchman 
about entering the Christian min- 
istry. ... Mr. Buchman answered 
his questions on the ministry to 
the best of his ability, but still the 
man seemed unsatisfied. They had 
finished dinner with little accom- 


plished, and Mr. Buchman then in- © 


vited him to his room for further 
conversation. In time the student 
opened up a little more, and said: 
‘T’ll tell you why I couldn’t enter 
the ministry. I want my own way 
too much.’ ‘Isn’t there anything 
else?’ Mr. Buchman asked, and the 
student said: ‘No.’ Then Mr, 
Buchman was ‘told what he should 
speak,’* as suspicion became convic- 
tion; and leaning forward he said 
earnestly to the man: ‘Isn’t your 
trouble . . .?’ The barrier of pride 
crumbled away, the man burst into 
tears, and a new beginning was 
made on a sure foundation, which 
transformed the young man into 
a genuine personal worker and de- 
cided finally his problems concern- 
ing the ministry.” 

A futher manifestation of Buch- 
manism is the “Buchman house 
party,” a week-end gathering of 
young people of both sexes in the 
home of some wealthy convert at 
which strenuous efforts are made 


to “wash out” all present. 


Significance. A very large pro- 
portion of Buchmanites pass with- 
out great harm through their 
“washing out” and _ (forget the 
whole movement when—as in most 
cases—marriage removes the oc- 
ecasion for auto-erotism. Buch- 
manism bursts in upon adolescent 
imaginations with the revelation 
that.auto-sexualism is a deadly sin. 
The adolescent has not read Oskar 
Berger’s Vorlesungen: “95% of 
young men and women occasionally 


practice auto-erotism”; or Have- . 


lock Ellis’s Auto-Erotism: “There 
appears to be little reliable evi- 
dence to show that simple auto- 
erotism in a well-born and healthy 
individual, can produce any evil 
results beyond slight functional 
disturbances, and these only when 
it is practiced in excess.” 
Naturally, the adolescent becomes 
pliant before the Buchmanite 
evangelist—perhaps the first per- 
son with whom the prospective con- 
vert has ever discussed his erotic 


life. 


Of course, Buchmanites bring 
with them also the less corporeal 
aspects of the Christian message. 
In so far as they succeed—as often 
they do—in starting men on a 
spiritual life, other Christian 
workers praise Mr. Buchman and 

*Buchmanese for “received Divine in- 
spiration,” 
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But they are severe- 


Buchmanites. ; 
ly criticized by fellow-Christians in 
so far as they confuse Christianity 
with the treatment of one “sin” 
which, it is remarked, The Founder 
never mentioned. 








SCIENCE 


Cruel Trick 


There came to light last week 
a letter revealing one of the cruel- 
est tricks one civilized being could 
well play upon another. It was 
a letter left by the late Professor 
Paul Kammerer, famed biologist, 
who ascended a small hill near 
Vienna last month and shot him- 
self. For a year the scientific 
world had reverberated with Pro- 
fessor Kammerer’s report that, by 
experiment upon frogs, he had 
proved to his immensely critical 
satisfaction that acquired charac- 
teristics, such as the loss of an 
arm, blotches on the skin, could 
be passed from one generation to 
another. It was contrary to all 
previous observations on the trans- 
ference of physical characteristics 
and Professor Kammerer was hailed 
by some as brilliant genius, by 
others as deluded fool. Dr. G. K. 
Noble of the American Museum of 
Natural History examined Profes- 
sor Kammerer’s depositions and in 
an article for Nature (British 
monthly) drew the lenient ‘conclu- 
sion that someone may have tam- 
pered with Dr. Kammerer’s 
specimens. In particular, certain 
dark spots on some of the frogs 
might have been produced, not by 
inheritance, but by injecting a dark 
fluid under the skin, perhaps India 
ink. When he saw this sugges- 
tion, Dr. Kammerer, who had lately 
been offered charge of a new 
government laboratory in Russia 
and whose suicide was to be a 
shock and a mystery to the many 
scientists that had long held him 
in high esteem, investigated at 








once. 

“All the facts are true,” said 
Dr. Kammerer’s last letter, re- 
ferring to Dr. Noble’s article. As- 


sistants, perhaps malicious, perhaps 
longing to see their master 
pleased, had tampered with the 
frogs. “The work of my whole 
life has been destroyed.” 


Immigrants 


Incredible feet, swollen knees, a 
body like a fat egg, a bent neck, 
tufted cranium, misty eyes very 
high and close together and a 
heavy spatulate appendage, blotched 
and yellow, more like a piece of 
foot gear than a nose—that was 
balaeniceps rex, the shoe-bill stork, 
who arrived in Manhattan last 
week, cabined in the officers’ quar- 
ters of his steamer, from Lake No, 
near Khartoum, Upper Egypt. He 
was one of five specimens that 
collectors have captured in 35 
years, Two of his kin died some 





NOBODY likes the thought 
of appearing at his work at 
the same old hour every 
* morning for the rest of his 
life. Wouldn’t you like to 
retire sometime? This page 
tells how you can. 


When 


you are 65— 






we put you on our payroll! 


L  pearys would you like to quit business 


and receive a monthly income for life ? 
When would you like to ease up a bit and 
enjoy the leisure and travel you have earned? 
We'll put you on our payroll any time you 
say. You begin by depositing a few dollars a 
month with us. Then when you are 60, 65, or 
70—any time you specify—our checks start 
coming to youas regularly as the salary checks 
you now receive. And they will Aeep right on 
coming just as long as you’re here to use them. 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Suppose you are 30, and begin by depositing 
about $28 a month with us. (Obviously, this 
amount depends not only upon yourage but what 
you want to accomplish, and after 
the first year the use of dividends 
reduces the deposits appreciably. ) 
Then, on the day you are 65, your 
postman will greet you with our 
first check for at least $100, and you 
will have the satisfaction and the 


Heime Office: Hartford, Conn. 


o“~s TO GET THESE 






HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 


Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or 65. 

2 Reatcy own your home, 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CREATE an estate. 

5 Maxesure yourincome will gooneven 
though you become totally disabled. 

6 Leavean income for your family. 


. 


comfort of knowing that a similar check will 
come to you every month as long as you live. 

In addition, you will always know that if 
you should die before you are 65, the tidy 
sum of $12,750 will be immediately paid to 
your wife and family. 

That’s what the Phoenix Mutual * Income- 
at-65” Plan will do for you. It is the sort of 
plan that makes for freedom from worry, for 
more fun in living. It is a safe, profitable 
investment, protection for your dear ones, 
and an income for your leisure years — all 
in one! 

We have just published an interesting little 
book that tells the whole story. It is called 
** How to Get the Things You Want.” Retir- 

ing at 65isonly onze ofthe manythings 


listed at the bottom of this page. 

Read the list. Theseare the things 
you want, aren’t they? The book- 
let tells how to get them, Send for 
it today. 


\ 
| \ it tellsabout; some of the others are 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1852 
MAIL THIS e>? 


Puoenix Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. 
196 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 

Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get tHe Tuincs You Want.” 
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years ago in England. Two stalk 
dejectedly about the zoo at Cairo. 
This fifth one, four feet high, 
maltese grey, was to tour U. S. 
zoos, guided by Collector George 
H. Bistany, who had braved ma- 
laria and homesickness to wait, near 
a broad spreading cactus bush in a 
Nile valley swamp, until the bird’s 
mother hatched him and led him 
toddling forth with brothers and 
sisters. 


. . - 


Inventions 


At Dehra Dun, India, experts of 
the Forest Research Institute an- 
nounced the perfection of a process 
for making white paper out of 
bamboo pulp; predicted that India 
could soon supply a large percent- 
age of the world’s paper demand. 
(A bamboo forest grows to an aver- 
age height of 20 to 60 feet. The 
largest species reaches a height of 
120 feet.) 


Correspondence from the Diissel- 
dorf meeting of the Association of 
German Natural Scientists and 
Physicians (TIME, Oct. 4), de- 
scribed: in Berlin, the construction 
of two complete railway trains out 
of aluminum alloyed with lithium, 
which weighs one-fifth as much as 
aluminum and adds tensile strength; 
in Amsterdam, the isolation and 
administration of a_ specific hor- 
mone (ductless gland secretion) re- 
sponsible for the physiology of 
female animals, by Professor Ed- 
ward Laqueur, who called his find 
“menformon.” The’ effect upon 
female laboratory animals: re- 
stored typical mating reactions in 
spayed (sterilized) specimens; en- 
larged organs; sped up physiologi- 
cal reactions. Administered to 
males, it did not affect physiological 
reactions but shrank organs, this 
effect continuing for months after 
injections were stopped.  Signifi- 
cance: a potential potency elixir. 


. . . 


In Washington, the Apple Grow- 
ers’ Union announced the introduc- 
tion of a contrivance with 
horizontal revolving rollers and 
500 flapping pieces of canvas, to 
wipe apples. Importance: to allay 
the impression that poisoning 
results from arsenic residue left on 


apples after spraying. 


At Gibson, Ind., in a huge freight 
yard of the Indiana Harbor Belt 
R. R., Bell Telephone Co. engineers 
installed and announced perfect a 
radio telephone transmitter in the 
yard-master’s signal tower and re- 
ceiving sets with loud speakers in 
switch-engine cabs, the antennae 
being placed on the rear of the ten- 
ders. So perfect was the communi- 
cation that engineers received their 
orders farther from the tower than 
their answering whistles could be 


heard. 


TIME 


PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 


of their doings as follows: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 85, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
son of the famed poet and essayist: 
“Many times during my summer 
vacation at Beverly Farms, Mass., 
I had to sit docilely while my por- 
trait was being painted. It is not 





ASSOCIATE JUSTICE HOLMES 
He would be in a corner 


done yet. I became impatient, de- 
manded: ‘How long will this con- 
tinue? I have something else to 


do.’ Then my wife told the painter: 
‘Pay no attention to him. Go right 
ahead and take as long as you 
like. If he were not here with you 
he would be over there in the cor- 
ner reading naughty French 


novels.’ ” 
Stanley Baldwin, Premier of 
Britain: “The secret leaked out 


last week that recently, when I 
passed through Paris on my way 
home from Aix-les-Bains, I arrived 
at the French capital asleep, though 
the hour was 10 a. m. Rubbing 
startled eyes, I beheld through the 
window of my sleeping compart- 
ment a_ silk-hatted delegation of 
welcome from President Doumergue. 
Discomfited but not nonplused I 
dressed hastily and managed to 
receive my well-wishers just be- 
fore my car was switched onto 
a train destined for Calais.” 


James E. (“Big Jim”) Watson, 
Republican Senator from Indiana: 
“Last week my name was _ tossed 
about in newspaper headlines be- 
cause of two events. Neither one 
of them pleased me. i was linked 
with the sensational K. K. K. in- 
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vestigations (see p. 10) in Indiana, 
a fact which my opponents say will 
damage my chances for re-election 
to the Senate. Then I was injured 
in an automobile accident near 
Indianapolis. My car went into 
a ditch to save crashing into an- 
other machine. I received a scalp 
wound which it took ten stitches to 
close, a sprained wrist and ankle, 
many bruises. I will be in the 
hospital for a week.” 


. 


Senator James Couzens of Mich- 
igan: “My 1,000-acre, $100,000 
Wabeek Farms near Orchard Lake, 
Mich., have always shown a deficit. 
Whether this is because I, frankly, 
am ‘no farmer’ or because U.. §, 
farming is fundamentally unprofit- 
able, I do not know. To decide 
this point, I turned over Wabeek 
Farms last week for a five-year 
term, rent and tax free, to Mark 
N. Williamson, Michigan ‘dirt’ 
farmer, and his brother, Frank H., 
bookish graduate of Michigan State 
College and post-graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. Frank 
Williamson’s statement that ‘the 
character and value of dairy prod- 
ucts depend more on the handling 
of the herd and the products than 
on expensive registered stock’ 
sounded sensible to me, for I was 
forced to sell my registered herd. 
The only rewards for these men 
will be what they can make Wa- 
beek Farms earn for them.” 


Congressman Theodore Elijah 
Burton of Ohio: “Speaking before 
the Republican Women of Cleve- 
land I flayed the U. S. people for 
being ‘demoralized’ where national 
affairs are concerned and devot- 
ing their whole attention to Bud 
Stillman’s girl (see p. 32), ‘Peaches’”* 
Browning, Jack Dempsey and the 
world series. Said I: ‘I consider 
calling that little hussy, “Peaches,” 
a freflection on peach dishes or 
brandy, and the less said about her 
husband the better. There is no 
fool like an old fool. But let us 
dismiss this trivial gossip and 
consider subjects of importance to 
the nation.’ ” 


. - 


Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick of 
Philadelphia: “Last week I made 
an announcement which surprised 
no one. I stated that the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition 
is a financial failure, that operat- 
ing deficits run between $25,000 and 
$40,000 weekly, that contractors are 
due more than $3,000,000 for con- 
struction and other work, that con- 


cessionaires want the Exposition 
reopened next year. Said I: ‘While 
we should have had 25,000,000 


*Girl of 16 with laboring-class parents, 
who last April married Edward W. 
Browning, 52, Manhattan Cinderella man, 
having answered his newspaper advertise 
ment for a “daughter” to adopt. Says 
he, now deserted: “She asked me to marry 
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FACILITIES 


From a modest two-story shop, the 
Continental Motors factory has de- 
veloped during the growing years 
of the automotive industry to the 
largest plant in the world devoted 
to the exclusive manufacture of 
gasoline motors. 


In Muskegon, Michigan and in 
Detroit, the two Continental plants 
occupy a combined site of 75 acres. 
Beneath the roofs of these buildings 
are housed the most remarkable 
mechanical equipment in the whole 


world of technical manufacture. 


Within this great institution is 
every facility for creative work 
and every type of effective equip- 
ment for following through to the 
completed product. 


These facilities have enabled Con- 
tinental to produce to date a total 
unit output of more than 2,750,000 
Motors, all proved by practical per- 
formance and all bearing the Red 


Seal trade mark, Continental’s 
mark of the master motor builder. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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people in attendance, we have had 
fewer than 5,000,000.’ ” 


Thomas Alva Edison, New Jersey 
inventor: “In 1910, just after the 
death of Philosopher William 
James, I was asked my views on 
Immortality. I replied: ‘I cannot 
believe in the immortality of the 
soul... Soul? Soul? What do you 
mean by soul? ... The Brain im- 
mortal? No, the brain is a piece 
of meat-mechanism . . . wonderful 
meat-mechanism,’ But the Novem- 
ber issue of The Forum will contain 
another interview with me _ in 
which, now aged 79, I say that 
even evidence that science now 
possesses tends to favor belief 
in Immortality; that there is 
nothing necessarily shocking to 
practical intelligence about Im- 
mortality. By Immortality Imean 
what the spiritualists mean, per- 
sistence of the undefined ‘Soul’ 
after physical death. A little 
illogically, I cite the 4,000-year-old 
Californian sequoia trees as sug- 
gestive of a possible after-life for 
that part of man which is separate 
from his body. Then I switch to 
religion, saying that I _ believe 








still dance in Seville? 


Si! In Valencia too. And now the 


Christ, Buddha, Confucius and 
Mohammed to have had greater 


influence on mankind than any ma- . 


terial scientist. I qualify my re- 
gard for Mohammed, who believed 
in war. I discount Christian ritual, 
holding for the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Golden Rule. I dis- 
count church services and spoken 
prayers. I declare there are ser- 
mons in thunderstorms, wildflowers, 
oakleaves, snowflakes, squirrels. I 
advise religionists to adopt the 
methods of the scientists: obtain 
irrefutable, concrete data proving 
Immortality. Then men will have 
to believe, if the score is only 
52 points to 48 points in Immor- 
tality’s favor. I declare an edu- 
cational church will save the 
world.” 


John Pierpont Morgan, Manhat- 
tan financier: “Last year I quali- 
fied for jury duty in my home 
county of Nassau, L. I. I then 
told the Commissioner of Jurors 
that I believed every citizen should 
be willing to perform jury service 
when called. Last week my name 
was drawn for service on_ the 
Grand Jury during the October 
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regiment is away in Barcelona! Sun- 
bleached walls and the click of casta- 
nets in the cool of the evening —a tour 
of beautiful old Spain, planned by the 
Foreign Travel Department of THE 
DRAKE and THE BLACKSTONE 
Hotels, Chicago, would beadelightful, 
ever -to- be- remembered experience. 


The Foreign Travel Departmentwas 
established by THE DRAKEand THE 
BLACKSTONE management for those 
whowanted something morethantime 
table and guide book help in the plan- 
ning of tourstoall parts ofthe world. Its 
service is yours to command. For full 
information, address ‘Foreign Travel” 


Che DRAKE 


THE DRAKE and THE BLACKSTONE are represented 
in Paris, at 11 Rue de Castiglione, by C. C. Drake et Cie 











session. I was in Europe, not to 
return until December or January.” 


William Rosenwald, son of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Chairman Julius 
Rosenwald: “Interviewed by news- 
gatherers last week I said: ‘I deep- 
ly regret the false impression given 
to the press by a statement which 
I made (TIME, Oct. 11) concerning 
the Sherwood Eddy mission to Rus- 
sia of which I was a member. [| 
did not say that the Eddy mission 
was “filled full of bunk.” I meant 
to say that it was almost impos- 
sible to get into the real heart of 
the Russian people. I fully agreed 
with and signed the letter sent to 
President Coolidge (recommending 
U. S. recognition of Russia) which 
was signed by members of the 
Eddy mission.’ ” 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Presi- 
dent Elect, Union Theological Sem- 
inary: “Last week the New York 
Presbytery, after an abnormally 
tense debate, voted against clerical 
interference with the proposed New 
York State referendum on the Vol- 
stead Act. This these Presbyterian 
ministers did, after I bluntly told 
them: ‘ I believe in the enforce- 
ment of the law, but I don’t think 
this Presbytery should tell people 
how to vote. That is what the 
Roman Catholic Church does. We 
Protestants object to this.’” 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst Editor: 
“Traveling on the Santa Fé ex- 
press in one of my frequent trans- 
continental rushes, I wrote, as 
usual, my daily column. Mention- 
ing glibly Homer, Dante, Conrad, 
I pontificated: ‘A man or woman 
writing weil is iike a hen laying 
an egg. If she hasn’t an egg in 
her, she can’t lay. If a man hasn’t 
language and inspiration in him, 
he can’t write well, and there is 
no such thing as teaching him.’ ” 


Jackie Coogan, youthful cinema 
actor: “They set me in a chair and 
had my famed, baby-bobbed and | 
banged hair cut short, to regula- 
tion 12-year-old length. The event 
took place in San _ Francisco. 
Cameras recorded the process from 
every angle, consuming over 500 
feet of film. Needless to say, the 
scene will be featured in my next 
picture.” 


Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State: “The Alaskan seal herds of 
Pribilof Islands, now numbering 
800,000, recently vexed the Japanese 
Government by appearing off Jap- 
anese fishing grounds and gobbling 
too many fish. Japan has request- 
ed that a Russo-Anglo-U. S.-Jap- 
anese conference be held to deter- 
mine the fate of these seals which 
are now protected by a four power 
pre-War convention between the 
states named. In deference to the 
Administration’s reluctance to re- 
sume diplomatic relations with Rus- 
sia on account of a horde of seals 
the Japanese are temporarily sus- 
pending their request for a con- 
ference,” 
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Football 


Under a fleet of storm clouds 
like battleships driving in from the 
Pacific, a tough team from St. 
Mary’s baited the Golden Bears of 
California. Boyd (“Cowboy”) Smith, 
half-sized halfback, with caliper 
legs and a blue jersey, ran for 80 
yards to make one touchdown, for 
45 to make another, and for the 
first time since 1917 a St. Mary’s 
eleven went home rejoicing from 
Berkeley. Score: St. Mary’s, 26; 
California, 7. 

The Harvard cheering stands 
shivered with Bostonian excite- 
ment; fine old gentlemen pushed 
aside their steamer rugs and rose 
to their feet, drawling the name 
of their Alma Mater. Then, amaz- 
ingly; Holy Cross began to throw 
the ball around in sly slants, in 
criss-cross webs, to come from un- 
der a 14-0 handicap and win the 
game, 19 to 14. 

Joe Boland broke his leg. Fred 
Collins broke his jaw. But even 
with its biggest tackle and its full- 
back hurt, Notre Dame had dash 
enough left to beat Minnesota, 20 
to 7. 

There is a Princeton legend to 
the effect that Coach Roper can 
make a good team out of any- 
thing—excepting good material. 
Rarely have Princeton prospects 
looked brighter than this year. 
Rarely has a seasoned team played 
sloppier football than, two weeks 
ago, Princeton played against Am- 
herst, and last week against Wash- 
ington and Lee. The Virginians, 
superior in every department ex- 
cept kicking, held Roper’s letter- 
men to a 7-7 tie. 


Two sophomore fullbacks, Schmidt 
and Bunn, scored four touchdowns, 
a pair apiece, and with some as- 
sistance from relays of their Iowa 
teammates. rollicked over North 


Dakota, 40 to 7. 


Yale went through Georgia’s 
line for a total of 290 yards to beat 
that sturdy Southern team, 19 to 0. 


Running and blocking and giving 
interference in a fashion that re- 
minded rooters of how “Red” 
Grange had looked, in that kind of 
sweater, with a 77 on his back, 
Illinois marauders pillaged Butler. 
A substitute back, Blair French, 
copied Grange as well as he could, 
which was not badly. Score: 
Illinois, 38; Butler, 7. 

Once there was a Williams back 
named Boynton, the terror of the 
Little Three. Now Boynton’s little 
brother is carrying the ball for 
Williams, but against the indica- 
tions of novel and efficient organ- 
ization in the Cornell team, he 
could not carry it far. Score: 
Cornell, 49; Williams, 0. 


Any spectator could see at a 





When did he sleep? 
How on earth could 
this human dynamo 
give off in one short 
lifetime such a tor- 
rent of actions, of 


ideas, and of phrases? 


HETHER he 

was chatting 
with the Kaiser at | = 
Potsdam or playing 
tennis with his 
children at Oyster 
Bay there was that in his mind, that 
on his tongue which marked his 
speech and thoughts with the im- 
perishable trade-mark of T. R. 
himself. 


“Statesmanlike dulness’’ never 
touched him. The curse of heaviness 
that rests upon the great when they 
take their pen in hand is not in his 
books—the blessing of virile English, 
of the saving grace of humor, and a 
smooth, readable style are on every 
page apparent! 


Roosevelt still lives in these 
absorbing books 

He could strike out with an illustration— 
he could blast with a phrase. And whether he 
was describing how he won the Panama 
Canal, chuckling over the outraged feelings 
of a Wall Street banker, stalking a lion in 
Africa, showing his youngsters how to builda 
camp-fire, he was epigram- 
matic, pithy, and vivid. 





Washington we revere 
Lincoln we love. They, 
alas, left no memoirs. But 
Roosevelt has left us a 
picture—of his life, his time 
—so vivid, so pulsing with 
life that we read him as if 
he were one of us to-day. 





His letters to his children stamp him as the 
great father. His life in the White House— 
his inside story of events before the War— 
his political strategy—his trip to Brazil—his 
charge at San Juan Hill—his jokes with 
royalty—history that reads like fiction, es- 
says that sparkle with humor, anecdotes 
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“The MAN who could not be DULL” 





~The MAN who could not be DULL 


about famous people, 
travel tales that give 
you the sense of being 
there yourself. 


Roosevelt’s 
complete works at 


a remarkable 
price! 

There has been but 
one edition of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Complete 
Works. Limited to 
1,000 sets, it cost $240. 
But now, with the co- 
operation of six other publishers and the help 
of the Roosevelt executors, Scribners have 
produced a new edition, The National Edi- 
tion, beaut:fully bound in cloth, at a small 
fraction of the cost of the original set. 

Experts have expressed astonishment that 
so fine a set of books can be had at such a re- 
markably low price. The National Edition is 
endorsed by the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation. It is complete—20 volumes, beauti- 
fully bound in African green, with gold tops, 
It contains more than 9,000 pages, printed 
in large, clear type on a specially made 
antique paper. 

And, like the famous Memorial Edition, it 
contains prefaces by twenty-five such men as 
Lord Lee of Fareham, Admiral Sims, Owen 
Wister, Albert J. Beveridge, Elihu Root, 
John Grier Hibben—eminent men who were 
proud to call him friend. 

You may own these 20 volumes and pay 
for them in easy stages. But first of all, let 
us send them, all charges prepaid, for free 
examination. Keep them five days and if 
they are not in every way worthy of the pub- 
lishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons you 
may return them at our expense. 


Or, send for the free booklet, 
“The Man who could not be Dull” 


By all means you are safe in ordering these 
books direct from the coupon, But if first 
you want a fuller idea of what they contain, 
what they look like, send for the specially 
compiled booklet, “‘The Man who could 
not be Dull.’ It is yours free for the asking. 
Nothing short of the 20 volumes themselves 
could so fully show Roosevelt’s amazing ver- 
satility, his gift for vivid phrases, his irrepres- 
sible humor, and his absorbing personality. 
It’s a booklet you will treasure always, 

But remember, too, that you may safely or- 
der on approval direct from the coupon it- 
self! Don’t send a penny, but mail the cou- 
pon in—before you turn the page. 















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS il 
Dept. 24, 597-5th Ave., New York,N.Y. pee 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, the 20-volume National 
Edition of Roosevelt, on five days’ trial. If I like them I 
will remit $2 at once and pay you $3 a month for 10 months. 
If they do not fully meet my expectations, I may return 
them at your expense. 

Or, s 
DULL,” containing extracts from his writings—with no ob- 
ligations on my part. 


end me the free booklet, **The MAN who could not be 
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glance that the Missouri team was 
badly addicted to Bacchus. That 
gentleman, playing left end, did his 
share toward scoring two touch- 
downs to Nebraska’s one. If Mar- 
row of Nebraska had plunged one 
inch further in the last half, the 
game might have been a tie. As 
it was, the score remained Mis- 
souri, 14; Nebraska, 7. 


Using two full teams and a 
variety of football tactics Coach 
Alonzo Stagg’s Chicago bravos 
beat Maryland 21 to 0. 


In a game marred by many 
penalties, the Army sent its second 
team against Davis and Elkins, 
then substituted its varsity to win, 
21 to 7%. 

Dartmouth trounced Virginia 
Poly Tech 21 to 0, but fought hard- 
er to defend their goal than at any 
time this season. Lane, who has 
been Red-Granging through such 
teams as Norwich and Hobart, was 
snagged by Virginia creepers. 


Wooden War 


After tremendous ballyhoo, the 
world series, a war of bats, began 
—New York against St. Louis, 
the Yankees against the Cardinals, 
in New York. 

First Game. It was a muggy 
day. Kenesaw Mountain Landis ate 
ham sandwiches rapidly and had 
his picture taken. Jack Dempsey, 
spectator, twisted his battered face 
into a smile. Sombre Rogers Horns- 
by, manager and second baseman of 
the Cardinals, came up to bat, pushed 
back his cap, was cheered for two 
and a half minutes. The first and 
most exciting inning of the game 
ended with one run for each team. 
Thereafter Pitchers Pennock and 
Sherdel twisted their slow left hand- 
ers over the corners of the plate, 
hot-dog venders dragged themselves 
along the aisles. In the sixth in- 
ning Baseman Gehrig drove home 
Fielder Ruth for a winning run. 
Seore: New York, 2; St. Louis, 1. 

Second Game. The red thatch of 
Grover Cleveland Alexander is 
streaked with white, lines crease 
his broad face. In the world 
series of 1915 he pitched for 
Philadelphia. This year, cast 
adrift by Chicago for his roistering 
ways, he has brought the gospel 
of Ponce de Leon to St. Louis. He 
grew stronger as the afternoon 
wore on. In the third inning his 
teammates began to hit Shocker, 
the Yankee pitcher. Score: St. 
Louis, 6; New York, 2. 

Third Game. The lead story of 
St. Louis’s only morning newspaper, 
the Globe-Democrat, was a suppli- 
cation to the citizens of the city. 
“.. Be good sports today... 
fair to the Yanks ... not as un- 
sportsmanlike as painted... .” 
Readers recalled that the vigorous 
instincts of St. Louis baseball root- 
ers had caused pop bottles to be 
banished from the stands. The 


team, returning from Manhattan, 
was given a frenzied welcome. Rain 
fell at midnight. It was still fall- 
ing in the afternoon. Standing 
onthe pitcher’s mound, the only dry 
spot on the field, Jesse Haines, a 
garage keeper from Phillipsburg, 
Ohio, held the Yankees to five hits. 
Still unsatisfied, he grasped a slim 
yellow bat and drove one of the 
deliveries of his opponent, furtive 
“Dutch” Ruether, into the right- 
field bleachers for a home run. 
Score: St. Louis, 4; New York, 0. 

Fourth Game. Babe Ruth swung 
his bat in a.smooth high are and 
began to run while the ball he had 
hit rode smoothly over the bleach- 
ers and dropped into Grand Avenue 
outside the park. It was Ruth’s 
afternoon. The day before he had 
proclaimed in colorful language 
his contempt for St. Louis; now 
he must make good or be derided. 
Furthermore an_ eleven-year-old 
boy dying of blood poisoning in 
Essex Fields, N. J., had sent him 
a telegram asking for a home 
run. The appeal was exactly the 
sort of thing to appeal to Ruth’s 
theatrical, large, and warmly hu- 
man temper. “As soon as I 
knocked my first run,” he said, “I 
thought to myself: ‘There’s one 
for the sick kid.’ ” Before the day 
was over he had knocked two more 
and accounted for five runs. Rally- 
ing their bats behind him, the 
listless Yankees hammered out 
salvos of singles and _ doubles. 
Seore: New York, 10; St. Louis, 5. 

Fifth Game. Once more Pennock, 
as: deliberate as a garbage-man 
stood against Sherdel, vehement, in 
baggy trousers. For five innings 
Sherdel, famed for his delayed 
ball, pitched perfectly; his slow 
curves wound whitely up to the 
plate and winked out of sight 
into Catcher O’Farrell’s glove while 
Yankee batsmen swore and pirouet- 
ted. But in the ninth inning 
Pinch Hitter Paschal smashed a 
single to centre scoring Gehrig, ty- 
ing the score, 2 to 2. An extra in- 
ning gave the Yankees _ victory. 
Seore: New York, 3; St. Louis, 2. 

Sixth Game. Awkward Gehrig 
reached for a_ curve. Koenig 
watched three strikes go by. Col- 
lins, getting into the game in the 
ninth with his team eight runs 
behind, swung three times at noth- 
ing. These and other able Yankee 
gentlemen fell victims to the wiles 
of a man whom the sports writers 
have in past seasons mentioned al- 
ternately as a rake and a cur- 
mudgeon, the grim Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander. Long before the 
game he declared that he would 
win. He chewed tobacco and went 
to sleep on second base. But with 
the young bats of his cardinal- 
hatted friends rat-tatting in his ear 
Grover Cleveland Alexander won 
the game. Score: St. Louis, 10; 
New York, 2. 

Seventh Game. It was an electric 
Sunday afternoon. No one scored 
until the third inning, when a speck 
dropped into the leftfield bleachers 


and Ruth jogged around the bases 
pouting because he was all alone, 
Then Koenig fumbled, Meusel 
muffed, and the Cardinals scored 
thrice. In the sixth, New York 
squeaked in its second run and in 
the seventh filled the bases with 
two out. As swart Lazzeri dawdled 
to the plate, the Cardinals huddled 
around Pitcher Haines. In _ the 
stands an angry growl rose to pan- 
demonium. Manager Hornsby came 


out of the huddle and _ shouted 
towards the distant “bull pen” 
(where pitchers practice). No one 


appeared. Fielder Hafey spun on 
his heel to carry the message, when 
a lumbering, red-sweatered figure 
appeared. “Alexander!” yelled the 
stands. That freckled runagade 
went to the pitcher’s mound. “Keep 
your shirts on,” he said and pitched 
five practice balls. “Don’t worry,” 
he said and pitched past Lazzeri 
three strikes that were worth $18,- 
000 each. Score: St. Louis, 3; 
New York, 2. 

In the Cardinals’ locker-room it 
was not much noisier than in the 
Yankees’, They subdued their re- 
joicing until young Manager Rog- 
ers Hornsby had adjusted a black 
necktie and gone quietly away to 
bury his mother, whose dying mes- 
sage had been: “Stay in. Win.” 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Tunnel 


In the tunnel of Ricken, in Swit- 
zerland, last week, a freight train 
stopped, filled the air with dense, 
deadly carbon monoxide gas; nine 
railroad workers, trapped, suffo- 
cated. 


Galton 


In Dover, Ohio, last week, four 
tipplers received a ‘“water-cure” 
sentence of ten days from Mayor 
Groh; a gallon must be imbibed on 
each day; failure as to quantity 
will mean an extra day. 


Bear 


In Bickle, British Columbia, one 
Dave Irons was walking up a trail 
with a bag of salt. Every week 
he came to this lonely patch of hill- 
furze and spikeberry, the loneliest 
section of his range, to salt his 
cows; once he had seen a bear here, 
and looking at the place where the 
black beast had lumbered off he 
saw, as if conjured up by his 
memory, a bear come out of the 
woods and make for him. He ran. 
The bear followed. The cows scat- 
tered, uttering mild cries. At the 
other end of the field stood a pair 
of spindling spruces. Ranger Irons 
began to climb. The bear climbed 
after him. Long claws reached 
out, divested him of a rubber boot; 
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he was almost at the top of the 
tree. The claws reached out again; 
his leg was bleeding, his courage 
proken, his strength gone. Death, 
clumsy and terrible, with red eyes, 
groped after him along a veering 
limb. And then came the thud of 
galloping hoofs below, a cavalcade, 
with rescue in every tossing neck, 
waited for Dave Irons below. 
While the frightened bear scram- 
bled off to her cubs, Ranger Irons 
started in amazement at his res- 
cuers, the cows, waiting for their 
salt. 
Violin 

Suppose a millionaire, proud pos- 
sessor of a portion of the world’s 
art treasures, dying, should com- 
mand his property burned, de- 
stroyed irrevocably? Last week, in 
France, a funeral took place. Into 
the grave of one Alexandre Baille, 
musician, was lowered his violin, of 
famed Stradivarius make. The de- 
ceased had decreed that the Stradi- 
varius be buried with him. 


Bump, Bumpkin 


In Dundee, N. Y., at the county 
fair, one Otis Dowland, in tights, 
flexed his biceps, patted his 
stomach, pouted his chest, lay on 
the ground. A _ plank was laid 
across his abdomen, an_ auto- 
mobile driven towards him with 
the righthand wheels’ on_ the 
plank. Otis Dowland empurpled 
his face with straining, scowled up 
at the crowd, as the automobile 
ascended its human bump. The 
car’s driver, a stupid bumpkin, 
stalled the engine in mid-plank. 
Strongman Dowland _ grimaced, 
retched, shrieked. The car was 
pushed away. Strongman was 
whisked to a hospital, where doc- 
tors pronounced his vitals to be 
seriously mashed. 


Agile 


In Syracuse, one Paul Steinberg, 
no jaywalker, leaped adroitly, saved 
himself from destruction by cling- 
ing to the radiator of an automo- 
bile that would have run him down; 
went on his way, smiling with re- 
lief; started to cross another street, 
leaped again, lended on the run- 
ning board of another assaulting 
car, his knuckles accidently crash- 
ing into the driver’s jaw. “I'll 
have you arrested,” shouted the 
driver. “Go ahead,” grunted Mr. 
Steinberg, “I’m lucky I should be 
able to be arrested.” 


“Bes’ One” 


In Pittsburgh, one E. W. Griggs, 
, Negro, pleaded and won a 
parole for George Griggs, Negro 
youth, guilty of larceny, by saying 
to the magistrate: “Dis yere’s de 
bes’ one ob mah thutty-fi’ chilluns.” 
Mr, Griggs testified that he had 
married thrice, the first Mrs. 
Griggs bearing 18 children; the 
second Mrs. Griggs bearing one 
child and dying; the third Mrs. 
Griggs bearing 16 children, to date. 
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He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the i trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 


a sy 


Pyorrhea robs 


FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums night and morning. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 
and keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 

You owe it to your health to make Forhan’s 
a regular daily habit. At all druggists 35¢ and 
6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





**, .and he says 


that the Bank buys 
SMITH BONDS too” 


ee ADISON CARTER, cashier at 
the bank, told me about them. 

He owns several of these Smith Bonds 
himself, and he says that the bank 
buys them, too. Right now, Carter 
says, several excellent issues are avail- 


able that will pay us 62%.” 


* * * & 


Banks, trustees, insurance companies, 
colleges and other institutions whose 
first consideration is safety are among 
the owners of Smith Bonds. They are 
owned also by thousands of individual 
investors, in every State of the United 
States and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad. 


If you are seeking an investment that 
is safe and dependable, and that will 
pay you a good income with unfailing 
regularity, we suggest that you send 
for our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety.” This booklet tells 
why so many investors all over the 
world have selected Smith Bonds as 
the ideal investment for their funds. 


We also will send you our other book- 
let, “How to Build an Independent 
Income,” which shows the results you 
can accomplish by systematic invest- 
ment. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured by 
first mortgages on modern, income- 
producing city property. Our current 
offerings, paying 612%, are available 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, and in 2 to 10-year maturities. 
Each issue is protected by safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of zo 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 


For copies of these booklets, send 
your name and address on the form 
below. 


Ghe EH. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., Ne v York 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Automobile Salon 


The opening of the French auto- 
mobile salon last week in Paris 
attracted a record first day at- 
tendance, despite the conservative 
tone of the display as a _ whole. 





ERSKINE 
... at Europe’s service 


PRESIDENT ALBERT 


President Doumergue, accompanied 
by members of his cabinet, other 
notables, formally inaugurated the 
exposition. After the ceremony, he 
examined exhibits appraisingly, im- 
partially. Standing proudly be- 
fore their exhibits, . greeting M. 
Doumergue, were such figures of 
the French automotive industry as 
Louis Renault, Baron Citroen, M. 
Farman. M. Doumergue included 
U.S. stands in his tour, paused, 
shook the hands of U. S. officials, 
left the hall. 

There were few freaks on ex- 
hibit: an amphibious Peugeot, a 
motor boat on wheels, ready to 
take to the water by a simple 
shifting of gear; the Bleriot wood- 
burning car (TIME, Oct. 11) gen- 
erating gas from fagots; a Fiat 
with an oak-mahogany paneling, in- 
terior drive, 26-h.p.; an _ electric 
Parville, claimed to run 930 miles 
without a re-charged battery.* 

One of the features of the salon 
was the new Erskine Six, labeled 
“the first European type of six- 
cylinder car built in America.” 
The machine is named for Albert 
Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corp., speeds 60 miles an 
hour, nets 25 miles to the gallon. 
Mr. Erskine was not in Paris to 
see his car support the U. S. in- 
vasion of European markets. At 
his desk in the home of Studebaker 
at South Bend, Ind., he was think- 


ing politics, writing a telegram to 

*Other European cars on_ exhibit in- 
cluded: (French) Hispano-Suiza, Renault, 
Delange. C’troen, Voisin, Panhard; (Eng- 
lish) - Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Sunbeam, Bean, 
Wolsey, Humber ; (Belgian) Minerva; 
(Italian) Isotta-Fraschini, Ansaldo; (Ger- 
man) Maybach, Mercedes, Rumpler, Benz. 
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Editor Thomas Adams, offering to 
head a financial committee to in. 
vestigate Klan “super-government” 
in Indiana (see p. 10). 

Fourteen hundred firms, ip. 
cluding those selling accessor. 
ies, were represented, nearly four 
hundred more than were dis. 
played at the record salon of 
1924.* Twenty U. S. firms had 
exhibits. In the crowded audi. 
torium were famed Presidents Al. 
fred P. Sloan Jr. of General 
Motors, H. H. Bassett of Buick, 
Lawrence C. Fisher of Cadillac, 
Myron E. Forbes of Pierce-Arrow, 
moving warily through the throngs, 
surveying their displays with a 
just pride. 


Branch Banking 


Los Angeles bankers spent $60,- 
000 last week entertaining 20,000 
U. S. bankers and their wives who 
attended the 52nd annual convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. There were motor rides 
through Hollywood Boulevard and 
Wilshire Boulevard, trips over and 
under hills, visits to the studios, 
peeks at Evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson’s $1,000,000 Angelus 
Temple, balls. Each guest had a 
basket of fruit, constantly replen- 
ished, in his room. 

In the convention meetings the 
bankers, who represented some 
5,000 U. S. financial houses, were 
at odds over the McFadden - Bill 
and its Hull Amendments, which 
will again come before Congress in 
December. The bill and amend- 
ments seek to permit national 


*The New York Automobile Show will 
take place Jan. 8 to 15; the Chicago Au- 
tomobile Show Jan. 29 to Feb. 5. Draw- 
ings space in both were 
completed last week and space allotted to 
45 makes of motor cars, 19 kinds of trucks 
and several kinds of taxicabs. 


for exhibition 





Does YOUR business 
NEED this man? 


Twenty years responsible executive experience 
with two large companies in manufacturing and 
selling in metal industry. Offers particularly 


successful record in handling of men and develop- 
ing willing co-operation, economical common 
sense organization, cost reduction, sales pro 


Worked way through 
course. Ample and 
character, — and 


motion and management. 
university engineering 
substantial proof of 
desirable executive qualifications. Prefers 
management small company. Compensation 
easily agreed upon if prospects good. Box 4, 


care TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-Ancnor new oil burners # 


rates including hotels, guides, drives am 
fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 
s.s. “‘California”’ sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Panam 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, ! 
days Japan and China, Manila, Javi 
Burma, option 17 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, River 
Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y: ; 
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panks (over which Congress has 
authority) to open branch offices 
under certain restrictions and to 
handicap the branching out of 
state banks (over which Congress 
has no authority) by exclusion 
from the Federal Reserve System. 

Opposition to national bank 
branching, and to all branch bank- 
ing for that matter, came from 
both national and state bankers 
who operate “unit” institutions, 
mostly in the Midlands, the Middle 
West. They fear the encroach- 
ment of branch banks into their 
business; asserted that eventually, 
unless prevented, five or six branch 
institutions will control all U. S. 
finance and make futile the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. State bank- 
ers running branches also opposed 
the measures. They do not want 
competition in their fields. 

But an influential number of na- 
tional bankers, who consider them- 
selves throttled by the _ state 
branches, with their far lower op- 
erating costs, fought hard for ap- 
proval of the McFadden Bill in 
some form. 

Finally, after a great deal of 
speaking, even howling, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association decided, 
413 to 268, to recommend to Con- 
gress the passage of the McFadden 
Bill, minus the Hull Amendments. 
But it is by no means certain 
that the Senate and House con- 
ferees, who have the matter in 
hand, will be able to agree. 

This done, the visiting bankers 
grew affable, approved the choice 
of Houston, Tex., for the 1927 con- 
vention and the promotion of Vice 
President Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, to be association presi- 
dent for the next year. 


President Elect Melvin Alvah 
Traylor, 25 years ago, studied law 
at night after clerking all day in 
a Hillsboro, Tex., grocery store. 
He became assistant county at- 
torney, a bank cashier, vice presi- 
dent, president. In 1914 the Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago chose him president. He 
has been president of the First 
National of Chicago since January, 
1925. He is just 48 years old. 


Notes 


New Bank. In Manhattan last week 
the Interstate Trust Co., with one- 
time (1923-26) Governor George S. 
Silzer of New Jersey as chief or- 
ganizer and president, opened for 
business. Capitalization $3,000,000. 

Stinnes to U.S: Hugo Stinnes, 
son of the late War industrialist of 
Germany, turned last week to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., A. G. Becker 
¢ Co., and Newman, Saunders & 
Co. all of Manhattan, for a 
$25,000,000 loan at 7%. With the 
money he will pay off all his debts to 
German banks and form two com- 
panies—one to operate his family 
coal industry with its accessories 
of railroads, ships and river 
arges, the other to own all the 
shares of the firm and to handle 
all other businesses still remain- 
ing in the family. (When the 


Stinnes financial debacle came in 
1924, soon after the death of Hugo 
der Erste, it was thought the 
banks would get all save perhaps 
one of the many millions which 
were tied up in the huge estate.) 


National Broadcasting. The Radio 
Corporation of America (Owen D. 
Young, Chairman; General James 
G. Harbord, President), largest 
distributor of radio receiving sets 
in the world, realizes that, although 
5,000,000 U. S. homes already own 
sets, another 21,000,000 families 
may buy them if radio broadcast- 
ing programs. are high in quality 
and plentiful in quantity. To in- 
sure this industrial expansion, 
R. C. A. has just bought the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s (Bell System) Manhattan 
broadcasting station WEAF for 
$1,000,000 and organized the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Inc. (M.H. 
Aylesworth, president). National 
Broadcasting will rent its station 
service for national advertising, 
including that of receiving set 
competitors of R. C. A. 


New White Bus. The White 
Motor Co. brought out a new six- 
cylinder bus last week with a 
100-h.p. engine, overhead valves, 
7-bearing crankshaft, 4-wheel 
metal-to-metal air brakes, 9-in. 
balloon tires, double-drop frame, 
2-stage springs. The body, which 
is a single-decker, holds 18 to 23 
passengers in the de luxe model 
for interurban service, 25 to 29 
for less taxing city service. 


Duesenberg. A Duesenberg motor 
car guaranteed for 15 years, capa- 
ble of 120 mph. if desired, 
equipped with body according to 
individual order—this car, to sell 
at $18,000 and to be the highest 
priced car in the world, was last 
week’s cnnouncement of President 
E. L. Cord of the Auburn Automo- 
bile Co. He has just purchased 
the Duesenberg. Motors Co., which 
Fred S. Duesenberg, automotive 
genius, racer, created.* Inventor 
Duesenberg will be vice president 
of the new concern—Duesenberg, 
Inc., which will be entirely separate 
from the Automobile Co. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. James A. (Bud) Still- 
man Jr., 23, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Stillman; to Miss Lena 
Wilson, 18, daughter of a Scotch- 
Canadian backwoodsman. The 
bridegroom is the son of Banker 
James A. Stillman, whose marital 
complications have long figured in 
the headlines of the daily news. He 
met his fiancée seven years ago 
at the Stillman camp in Canada, 
when she was doing odd _ jobs 
around the Stillman house; was at- 
tracted by her personality, inno- 
cence, beauty, cooking. In Canada 
said Mother Fifi Stillman warmly, 











*Duesenberg Motors Co. ceased opera- 
tions with their 1925 model. 


When you buy 
Stocks or Bonds 





When you buy stocks or bonds, 
wouldn’t it be a great help toward 
making a more intelligent purchase if 
frequent reports prepared by experts 
together with their personal service, 
were available to you? 


The Business Conditions Service is 
replete with sound advice issued to its 
ph in the form of a monthly 
Credit and Sales Bulletin, a monthly 
Trade Bulletin, a bi-weekly Investment 
Bulletin and the Business Conditions 
Weekly—together with a staff of ex- 
perts always ready to help you on 
individual questions or problems. These 
bulletins feature three forms of service: 


BUSINESS— forecasting and inter- 
preting the trend of commodity prices 
and business activity and insuring 
against misinterpretation of surface in- 
dications. 


FINANCIAL— suggesting when 
conditions are best for F saat and 
selling stocks and bonds. 

PERSONAL ~giving expert opin- 
ion of securities its subscribers hold and 
answering all their financial questions. 
This Service is for business men and 

investors. It offers them valuable in- 
formation that will enable them to safe- 
guard their decisions. Eighty-three per 
cent of those who once subscribe repeat 
their subscriptions every year. 


May we send you information about 
this Service, together with a sample 
bulletin. You will incur no obligation. 
Just mail this coupon. 


BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
404 Astor Place, New York City 


Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 
rent bulletin, together with informaticn about 
the Business Conditions Service. 


Name 





Company, 
City. 
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Is Speculation Profitable? 
Are there Sound Rules? 


Read the answer in a series 
of eighteen tersely-written 
articles entitled 


“The Art of Speculation” 


now being featured in 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


For sale at your favorite news 
stand or write BARRON’S 44 
Broad Street, New York City. 


Subscription rate, $1.00 
a month, $10.00 a year. 
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Your chol "s best 
typewriters. a i- 3 “Rem- 
ington, pane PO oe pize, late 
mple' rebuilt < 
refinished brand ‘new. Prices . 
smashed down to half. Act quick 


$2 and it’s you 
Just send your name end address and 

, we will mail you our 

FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and Toaten 

i. otographs of each beautiful machine in fall colors. Tells 

= y detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 

mendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 
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Thomas R. Marshall* 
said :‘‘What this country 
needs most is a good 5c 
cigar.”’ 


For many a year this 
country needed a news- 
magazine. Now it has 
one. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 
*Onetime (1913-21) U. S. Vice President 











while Miss Wilson sat silent, com- 
posed: “I am delighted with Bud’s 
choice. . . . Mr. Stillman is as 
pleased as I am. ... We bought 
her an emerald and diamond ring, 
after shopping two days. It is a 
beautiful jewel but not more beau- 
tiful than the jewels that Lena pos- 
sesses—and by that I refer to her 
wonderful character. . . . She is a 
nice little girl . . . my little wood- 


daughter .. my little daughter 
of the bush... .” 

Engaged. Lord Sholto George 
Douglas, third son of the late 


famed fistic arbiter, John Sholto 
Douglas, eighth marquess of 
Queensberry; to Mrs. Mendels- 
sohn Pickles, mother of famed 
Australian airplane test pilot 
Sydney Pickles. 


Married. Mary McAlister Hall, 
granddaughter of Alton Brooks 
Parker, Democratic presidential 
nominee in 1904; to one Theodor 
Oxholm; at West Park, N. Y. 


Married. Geraldine Livingston 
Thompson of Red Bank, N. J., to 
Howell Van Gerbig of New Canaan, 
Conn., onetime (1924) Princeton 
hockey captain (“another Hobey 
Baker’) and far-punting footballer; 
in Manhattan. 


Married. S. Jackson Coleman, 
barrister, to Muzza Schonau, musi- 
cian; in London. The ceremony 
was performed in Esperanto. Rev. 

J. Ashley, Yorkshire church 
Vicar, officiated in strange-sounding 
syllables. The bridegroom is 
known as “edzigonto,” the bride 
as “edzigontino,” the best man, 
“edzigkunolo,” — the bridesmaid, 
“edzigkunolino.” “Cu vi deziras 
havi ci tiun virinon kielvian langle- 
gan edzin on,” Rev. Ashley ceased 
the solemn fluent intonations, gazed 
inquiringly at the edzigontino. Said 
she, forsaking virgin existence: “Mi 
tion volas.” Later, the party ad- 
journed to a restaurant where the 
edzigontino played violin selections, 
the sole happening of the day not 
in Esperanto. 


Died. Ralph Emerson Stout, 60, 
managing editor and large stock- 
holder of the Kansas City Star, at 
Kansas City, Mo., of heart disease. 


Mrs. Annie Brown Adams, 
87, last surviving daughter of 
John Brown; at Shively, Calif. 
She was the only member of the 
family to see her father’s hanging 
in 1859. 


Died. 





*In 1859 John Brown, white man from 
“Bleeding Kansas,” felt that he was des- 
tined to free Negro slaves. He must have 
a citadel. So, with only 18 men, he c»p- 
tured the U. S. arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
Va., and was in turn captured by Robert 
E. Lee. John Brown was hanged. /ifteen 
hundred soldiers stood by. to prevent dis- 
order. Abolitionists called him 2 martyr; 
Southerners, a murderous fanatic. The gap 
in the Union widened. 


POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Pomp of banners, stallions, mus- 
taches, death. (P. 19.) 


Baskets of fruit in every room. 
(P. 34.) 


Pug-nosed symphonophiles. (P. 


20.) 


“Wonderful meat - mechanism.” 
(P. 29.) 


A heavy, spatulate appendage, 
blotched and yellow. (P. 27.) 


Six Platos; thirteen Homers; a 


Huzzah. (P. 40.) 


. . 


La Prensa, newspaper of an en- 
tire nation. (P. 4.) 


An illustrious antithesis on dull- 
ness in public affairs. (P. 11 & 
P. 31.) 





VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


Seal herds gobbling too many 
fish. (P. 30.) 

Cannibalism in a British room- 
ing house. (P. 19.) 

A British premier drowsing in 
France at 10 a. m. (P. 28.) 


A Klansman hissing through 
disinfected bars. (P.10.) 


.A wink behind an iron monocle. 
(P. 14.) 


Frogskins and India ink. (P. 27.) 

Foul play on a _ royal barge. 
(P. 16.) 

Flies on a black, dangling Thing. 
(P. 10.) 





Scientific Facts 


About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on_diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Bicone has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many 0 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 


and their relation to physical welfare. 
= 


This book is for those who wish to kee; 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION realm ma 


SUITE xc-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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Is your heating boiler 
- yo! condition? For 
the sake of your pocket 
book, make the bucket- 
test today. 


H? CLINKEaE 









ere’s your chance 
to get hack some of the money 


you spent last winter / 


for high-priced fuel 


CThe bucket test 
proves it/ 


AKE the bucket test—to-day! Draw a half impurities. It 
bucket of water from the drain-cock at the bot- contains ingre- 





tom of your boiler—note the amount of sediment,rust dients which 
and dirt that flows out. Unless the waterruns clear, ya orize in the 
your heating system needs a dose of W. J. Boiler and boiler and cir- 
Heating System Cleanser—and needs it badly! culate through- : 


Whether your heating system is old or new, W. J. out the entire heating system — dissolving scale, 
will improve its efficiency and help you reduce your rust, grease and oil, which drain back into the boiler, 
fuel bill. Every steam-heating system where they can easily be drawn off. 
in use a year or two contains rust and 
sediment in the piping, which interferes 
with the flow of steam; and a coating of 
scale on the inside of the boiler, even 3; 
of which means at lest 25% more coal 
burned. 


Results must satisfy you—If not, 
your money back! 
W. J. is harmless—you can put it into 
your boiler with confidence that st will 
not damage your heating system. If W. J. 
does not decrease your consumption of 


If your heating system is new, the in- fuel, tell us—your money will be refunded. 


side of all pipes, valves and radiators is 
coated with an oily, heat-retarding film 


Ask your heating contractor about W. J. 
that wastes coal. To cut your cost of 


ASK him how much heat can be wasted 


heating, remove this film! SS by impurities in your heating system. 
Ah fore using W. J. Ask him .to show you the simple, easy 
W. J. will clean your heating system At right: sample instructions for using W. J. on the label 


taken after using 
Ws oe 


of every can. It’s so easy that you can do 


YOU don’t expect your own body to func- it yourself, or he will do it at trifling cost. 


tion properly if clogged with the poisons 
of indigestion or disease — neither can If he has not yet received his stock of 
you expect your heating system to give you healthful W. J., clip the coupon and mail it to our New York 
comfort if the boiler, piping and radiators are clog- Office—when the postman brings your quart of 


ged with rust, scale and oil. W. J., pay him $6.50, plus the few cents for postage. 
W. J. quickly, safely, and easily removes all these Mail the coupon to-day! 





W. J. Boiler and Heating System Cleanser is manufactured by 
NO RAD RUST CORPORATION, 413-19 North Water Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
Makers of the famous No Rad Rust for automobile cooling systems 


JOHN G. KELLY, Exclusive Distributor 
210 East 45th Street, New York City 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


—HIS LIFE 
and How to Read Him 


Once when Conrad was a little boy in 
Poland, he _ his finger on a map and 
said, “fT sha 1 go there.” He had pointed 
to the Congo, in deepest Africa. In later 
years he did go there, and around his ex- 
perience wrote The Heart of Darkness, 

‘the greatest piece of descriptive writ- 
ing,” says Ellen Glasgow, “in modern 
English prose.” 

While he was still in his ’teens, he 
made his way to Marseilles and shipped 
as a cabin boy on a sailing vessel. For 
twenty-five years thereafter he travelled 
up and down the Seven Seas. He never spoke English 
until he was past twenty. He never wrote a line until 
he was forty. 

Then, settling down in a quiet corner of England— 
recalling the rare experiences he had been through and 
the motley array of men and women he had met in his 
wanderings—one after the other he began to write his 
ever-memorable novels, books of which Sir Hugh 
Clifford said that they had “no counterpart in the 
entire range fof English literature.” H. Mencken 
wrote of him, “‘There is no one like him, no one re- 
motely like him,” and Galsworthy said, “His is the 
only writing of the last twelve years that will enrich 
the English language to any extent.” 

You do not know what you miss if you do not know 
Conrad. The literary world of two continents recom- 
mends him. If youareinterested send for this fascinating 
book which tells of his strange career and in which 
twenty famous critics advise how best to read him. 
The book will be sent without cost. The publishers 
make this offer in order to “locate” the many scat- 
tered lovers of Conrad, in the belief that those who are 
interested in Conrad, the man, will be interested to re- 
ceive details also of a complete new popular priced edi- 
tion of his works, the Kent Edition. No obligation, 
however is involved in sending for this free book. You 
will not be bothered by salesmen. You will simply re- 
ceive, with the book,an announcement about the char- 
acteristics of the new edition. 

Mail the coupon below at once for a copy of this 
free book, before the edition is exhausted. 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City Dept. C-4710 New York 
— = a a a ee a 


Doubleday Page & Company, Dept. ©-4710 
I Garden City, New York t 


f Please send me, without. obligation on my part, a copy 
of “Joseph Conrad—His Life and How To Read 
Him.” Also send me details of the new Kent Edition ' 
of Conrad’s Works. 
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The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 


You may now read without buying, at moderate 


cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones, 





Please state occupation or profession when 
criting for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 





BOOKS 


FICTION 
Pride’s Bed 


The Story.* Sometimes, in a 
small U. S. town, even in no town 
at all, you come upon a great 
house alone in its grandeur. It 
will have been built by some man 
whose intensity raised him above 











WILLA CATHER 
. .  recollects in tranquillity 


his fellows to the position and 
estate demanded by an acquisitive 
nature. If the house is still owned 
by relations of the builder, you may 
not see in them many traces of the 
old blood. But should you find the 
builder’s kin elsewhere, and fallen 
on hard days, mark how often some 
intensity of the old blood will 
have been its own undoing. 

The house in this story of Myra 
Henshawe stood behind a tall iron 
fence in a ten-acre park at Parthia, 
Ill Myra, an orphan, was John 
Driscoll’s great-niece and he 
brought her up there, a forceful, 
coarse old Irishman and a vivid, 
a wild little girl. She had jewels 
and many gowns and a Steinway 
piano. She rode keen horses. The 
town band played at her parties 
and serenaded John Driscoll on his 
birthday; he had bought the 
bandsmen their silver instruments 
and when they played for him he 
treated with his best whiskey. He 
had wrung a great fortune out of 
contract labor in Missouri swamps. 

Myra became a beautiful young 
woman, short, plump, like a dove 
in repose, in action very erect, 
vital, challenging. Her spirit and 
swift wit were of a _ sort that 
old John Driscoll could understand, 
“racy, and none too squeamish.” He 
was probably proud of her the 
snowy night she left his house, 
penniless, after two years of in- 
tense, secret waiting, to marry 
the man whom she loved and he 


*My MortaL ENeEMY—Willa Cather— 


Knopf ($2.50). 





did not. He was certainly proud 
of her when, after willing his 
house to pale-handed nuns, found- 
ing a women’s refuge in Chicago 
and providing that Myra could al- 
ways go to that refuge free and 
have pinmoney, he knew that she 
would sooner go to the river. 

It is Myra’s story, but her 
young years with that illiterate, 
powerful old man made her much 
that she was. With such love as 
she and Oswald Henshawe had, an- 
other woman might have stayed 
happy. But ambition for him and 
hatred of their poverty ate her 
heart. Her wit sharpened when 
they called on his stuffy, kindly 
German business friends. She had 
been formed for distinction, for 
surroundings of ease and dignity 
and charm. Childless, she needed 
scope to spend herself without stint 
on her friendships, for she had 
that concentration of affection 
which makes individuals of its most 
commonplace objects and the con- 
stancy of spirit which keeps at- 
tachments with fine people inviolate 
in their highest mood. Deathly 
poor and dying bitterly, long after 
her bright New York days, she 
spent gold pieces, hoarded in an 
old glove, that masses might be 
said for her gracious friend, Mad- 
ame Modjeska, years dead. 

Dying of cancer in her sixties in 
a Pacific coast boom town, with 
loutish roomers clumping overhead 
and with no love left for her 
patient, tender, ineffectual husband, 
Myra was bitter over her self-de- 
feat, until the end. Passion had 
made her a lowly bed; she had 
writhed on it for years. She still 
could laugh at some of life’s ab- 
surdities. Some of its beauty was 
still warm to her—Heine’s poems, 
her own lovely hands. But her 
steely pride was turned upon it- 


self, her mortal enemy. Not even 
religion could resign her to the 
indignities of poverty. When she 


felt her time upon her, she stole 
off alone to a Pacific headland, to 
watch dawn break over the sea. 
The Significance. This is a 
very short story;' very complete, 
very intense, very subtle. A rare 
woman’s whole life is told and her 
time etched in around her with 
a touch as sure as it is delicate. 
It adds immensely to the literature 
of places as well as of people, par- 


ticularly with a violet, snow- 
powdered December twilight in old 
Madison Square, which once was 


“like an open-air drawing room.” 
What the work represents spiritu- 
ally, no reader will soon show an- 
other, save that the tragedy of a 
strong, restrained nature, devoid of 
falsity or baseness, is a moving 
thing to watch, to experience. 

The Author. Willa Sibert Cather 
spends months on end riding over her 
brothers’ ranches in the Southwest. 
Then she buries herself for more 
months, of writing, in New York. 
he emotional maturity of her char- 
acters, their frequent arrival at 
or tragic necessity for spiritual 
self-reliance (see A Lost Lady, The 
Professor’s House), must be a re- 
flection of their author’s real_ac- 
quaintance with _ solitude. Miss 
Cather is nearly 50 now; sociable 
when she likes; vigorous, cheerful, 
charming. But more and more she 
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‘“‘What the World is Like’’ 


There is a long walnut table in a 
cool conference room here at our uni- 
versity. Every Monday night last 
spring sixteen of our _ best-known 
scientists gathered around it to write 
a book. 


One night fifteen of them would 
listen while Forest Ray Moulton, the 
famous astronomer, read the chapter 
he had written. The next week Julius 
Stieglitz, the chemist, or Horatio 
Hackett Newman, the biologist, or 
Fay-Cooper Cole, the anthropologist, 
might be the author for the time 
being. After four months of writing, 
conferring, and rewriting they told 
us that ““The Nature of the World 
and of Man” was completed. 


You will find their book now ready 
in the bookstores, and from the way 
it is being talked about and ordered 
and reordered the Chicago Daily News 
must have been right when it said, “It 
is not a book, then, merely to satisfy 
intellectual curiosity, nor another re- 
hash of scientific texts. A tool, rather, 
for the work and play of a work-and- 
play world”’. 


If your dealer has sold all his copies 
(at $4.00) we will send you one from 
here for $4.15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5888 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The life story of a gentle, tolerarit, and lovable 
man who overturned the world of thought, shifted 
the whole attitude of science, and upheaved the 
very foundations of religion and morality.*3.50 
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“the original one’; old Matthew 
Stone “who spent all afternoon get- 
ting drunk enough to speak, and 
all night getting drunk enough not 
to be able to speak’; young Ward 
Johnson, who came to Paris four 
years ago but had never been able 
to stay out of Dan’s long enough 
to catch the boat home. 

Strangers, at first sight of tall, 
blond, softly circumloquacious Au- 
thor John Thomas,* have exclaimed: 
“What? That fellow knows his 
Paris? I don’t believe you!” Others 
know better the onetime (1923-24) 
Book Editor of TIME. 


NON-FICTION 
Plato Horsed 


PLATO’S AMERICAN REPUBLIC— 
Douglas Woodruff—Dutton ($1). 
Picture Socrates in Scranton, 
Xantippe at the Zenith Woman’s 
Club, Alcibiades in Akron. Fancy 
Agathon asking questions about 
the Volstead Act, Lysis hearing 
that the U. S. has hundred of col- 
leges and also Kansans who be- 
lieve in an ape-shaped Devil that 
invented grapes. 

The scene is in Athens, 1925, 
where interest in Americans has 
been stimulated by a U. S. pro- 
posal to buy the Parthenon and 
Acropolis complete and transport 
them overseas. “Truly a strange 
way,” says Socrates, “of honouring 
the Athenians.” Socrates has sunk 
somewhat from his onetime dignity. 
He stoops to puns and not a little 
hackneyed horse-play about U. S. 
pie-eating, the substitution of foot- 
ball for education, the divinities, 
Modern Science and Big Business, 
and their oracles, the Card Index 
and Henry Ford. But much of the 
dialogue, which Socrates conducts 
with prospective emigrants eager 
to hear what befell him on a lec- 
ture trip, digs deep and _ strikes 
sparks: Economic causes of the 
Civil War, States Rights v. Fed- 
eralism, traffic problems (“A youth 
is not granted the dignity of man- 
hood until ... he first prove him- 
self by parking a car’”...), 
Progress (“whose will they declare 
it to be that there shall be made 
as great a number as possible of 
all objects that men make”. . .), 
Machinery (“more deadly than the 
Wooden Horse himself’), the wool 
trade (“the old fable of the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing’). An _ effect 
at once precious nd provocative is 
obtained by reproducing the classic 
style. For any who have forgotton 
the classic style: 

“‘They have named a city after 
Platoy.’? said Agathon. 


“They will name a city after 
anybody,’ I [Socrates] answered. 


*Real name: John A. Thomas. 


7More precisely, six: Plato, Ia.; Plato, 
Pulaski Co., Ky.; Plato, Houghton Co., 
Mich.; Plato, Minn.; Plato, Mo.; Plato 
Center, Ill. Of these, Plato, Ga., was doubt- 
less the “city’’ Agathon had in mind. Its 
population is by far the largest: 238. 
There are 13 Homers, from Alaska to 
Texas; one Homer City, (Pa.); two 
Homersvilles (Ga., Ohio). There is ‘no 
Socrates, no Xantippe, but in Missouri there 
is a Huzzah! 








Conning the Cosmos 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
OF MAN—By Sixteen Members of 
the Faculty of the University of 
Chicago—University of Chicago 
Press ($4). Not all Chicago fresh- 
men, only those of “superior in- 
telligence,”” are permitted to take a 
survey course, designed to show 
man his position in the universe, 
which the 16 authors of this book 
give annually. in formal lectures. 

It is a fashion today to impart 
information metaphorically. Poetic 
astronomers will tell you that if 
the earth were a grain of clay 
on a tennis court in New Orleans, 
the sun would be—a baseball in 
Chicago! These 16 Chicago scien- 
tists are not, however, of the poetic 
cut. They conceive it their job to 
state facts with direct dispatch. 

Professor Forest Ray Moulton 
leads off by providing ground for 
his colleagues to stand on, locat- 
ing the earth in the solar system, 
the solar system among the 
constellations and galaxies. Pro- 
fessor Rollin T. Chamberlin fol- 
lows, to explain how the earth 
came to be where it is. (It was 
his father, T. C. Chamberlin, who 
with Dr. Moulton originated the 
theory that earth did not form 
from one of many whirling gas 
rings left in space as the sun 
shrank together, but originated 
separate from the sun as a core 
to which  planetesimals  [“star 
dust”’] were slowly attracted.) 

The appearance of life upon the 
earth is still mysterious to science, 
Professor Chamberlin can but de- 
seribe the conditions that were favy- 
orable for it, leaving Biologist 
Horatio Hackett Newman to de 
scribe life itself. Beside its fa- 
miliar phenomena of metabolism, 
growth, reproduction, adaptability, 
Mr. Hackett, frankly mechanistic, 
sets down the point that, while 
undefined, life is no more of a 
“mystery” than electricity, light, 
energy, matter. 

The next critical point, Evolu- 
tion, is simply treated as it is now 
regarded by the civilized world, as 
a law of nature. The evolution of 
animal from vegetable life is also 
dealt with simply, by showing the 
absence of a clear dividing line at 
or near the lowly, ambiguous bae- 
terium. 
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